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The E. L. McLeod Collection 
of Indian Baskets. ay sis. George 4. Taslor 


(The McLeod Collection of Indian Baskets is the most noted Collection of the Indians it 


represents in the world. 
made is told for the readers of Out West 
tribute to Mr. McLeod will be found. Editor. 


HAT CALIFORNIA was densely 





populated by aboriginal tribes 
at the time of its discovery is 
assured. A country so_ prolific 


in all the necessities of life, provided 
by God’s most bountiful Hand for their 
needs and sustenance, roaming at will, 
seeking the high mountain ranges for 
game, there is no wonder that scientists 
have always regarded it as an Indian’s 
Paradise. The foot-hills and lower 
slopes of the Sierras were carpeted with 
wild-oats, berry-bearing manzanitas, 
nut-bearing pines, and many kinds of 
acorns, and these furnished the princi- 
pal food of the people. Fish were 
plentiful in the streams; on the vast 
plains were rabbits, ground-squirrels, 
quail and doves in abundance; bands 
of antelope and herds of elk roamed 
everywhere; and along the streams 
swarmed thousands of  water-fowl. 
Acorns were the staple food and were 
rarely wanting, for, together with mes- 
quite beans, pine-nuts, dried salmon, and 
many staple articles they were gathered 
during periods of plenty and stored in 
large quantities that the people should 
not suffer by the advent of a ‘‘bad year.”’ 

These aborigines lived the simple 
life; practicing the arts and crafts of 
their time, a hereditary legacy from 
unknown ages; providing for themselves 
the utensils necessary for service; and 
to satisfy the inborn craving and desire 
for outward expression of love, honor 
and commemoration of events, making 
the most beautiful baskets known. It 


The following description of it, and the story of how it 
by Mrs. 
MeLeod, to whom the whole of the collection was willed. 


came to be 


George H. Taylor, of Fresno, sister of Mr. 
On our editorial pages a_ personal 
has been well and truthfully said that 


“the baskets made on the lower slopes 
of the Sierras from Fresno River south 
to Kern are celebrated for excellence 
of workmanship, beauty of form, 
gance of design and richness of material.” 

The major part of the E. L. McLeod 
Collection is from this section of the 
State, although it contains rare speci- 
mens from Point Barrow and the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the North, down thro 
the entire West Coast, to Mexico on 
the South, with additional single speci- 
mens from Nova Scotia, Maine, Michi- 
gan, the Philippines, the Samoan Islands 
the Hawaiian Islands and Sierra Leone, 
South Africa. 

California and the West Coast have 
proved a rich hunting-ground for the 
world’s museums and art connoisseurs, 
but, fortunately, to California has been 
spared many of the rarest specimens, 
to be seen in our own museums and in 
private collections. 

The question is 
“How did the FE. L. 
come to be made?” 

When California was preparing her 
exhibit for the ‘‘World’s Columbian 
Exposition” at Chicago, in 1893, | 
was appointed by Mr. H. A. Jastro, 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors, 
Kern Co., on a Committee to assist in 
collecting material for that exhibit, 
and during a visit to Bakersfield of the 
representatives of the State Committee 
Mrs. Marcellus and Mrs. Bradley 
my brother, the late E. L. MeLeod, 


ele- 


frequently asked: 
McLeod collection 
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Group of Kern County Indian Baskets, in the McLeod Collection, California. 


became interested in trying to procure bachelor, our home was his home, and 
specimens of basketry for the historical as he brought thither basket after basket 
department. He succeeded in getting it gradually became filled with the 
thirteen Indian baskets and a fine choicest of specimens, as up to that 
stone mortar, which were included in time, the curio hunter had not invaded 
the exhibit. By letters received from this section of the State, and the work 
people admiring them at Chicago, his of the Indians had not become degradgl 
interest became stimulated, and he con- by commercialization. 

tinued to collect more or less until the Most of the Kern County baskets were 
time of his death, in 1908. Being a_ secured from the Indians by a Spanish 
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trader, Senor Ramirez, who talked the 
Indian language and who had _ been 
dealing with them for many years. He 
realized the value of the baskets and had 
made an effort, many times, to get some 
one to purchase them from him as he 
secured them in trade from the natives. 
He had never been able to interest any- 
one, however, until my brother became 
a collector and bought from him every 
good specimen he secured. Some time 
before his death my brother wrote: 
“T soon learned that the tribes, or Indian 
families living in Kern County were 
expert basket makers. This fact I 
secured from an indisputable source, 
and so armed, I felt sure, by securing 
all the baskets I could, that I must 
get many choice specimens. I instructed 
the trader to get all kinds made for all 
purposes, until now the collection em- 
braces all forms of weave, from the 
coarsest, made for merest utility, to 
those of the most exquisite fineness of 
texture and design. Strange as it may 
seem, the most difficult baskets to secure 
from these Indians were the “Burden- 
bearers,” but in the almost inaccessible 
regions at the foot of Mount Whitney, 
and the headwaters of Kern River, 
where most of the rancherias of Eastern 
Kern are situated, it is almost an im- 
possibility to use a horse or mule, and 
the oft repeated reply to efforts to get 
some of these baskets was, “‘No, it is 
my horse, my mule, my wagon, we need 
them all the time.” 

“One very large, strong basket, was 
used by a squaw as a wash-tub, and 
when the silver dollars and bright calico 
exhibited to her, overcame her scruples 
against selling it, the family washing 
it contained had to be removed.”’ 

One very interesting “freak” basket, 
is a bowl-shaped one. Around the top 
is the following inscription:“Armour 
packing K. City “U. 38.”, evidently 
copied from a corn-beef can. As this 
has been called the “clown” of the 
collection, another might well be called 
the “Crown” of the collection, and that 
is the “Apostolic” basket, the most 
highly prized of all, by my brother, and 
considered by him, the most beautiful. 

There existed a legend about this 
basket, of which he learned, and after 
locating the maker and her treasure, 
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seven years elapsed before she could 
be induced to part with it. She was 
then very aged, and in parting with this 
basket, her most sacred possession, she 
told the story of her girlhood, at San 
Gabriel, where she early became chris- 


tianized, under the influence of the 
Padres. These devoted men taught her 
the lesson of Christ and the twelve 


Apostles, drawing the picture of their 
lives so vividly to her, that she was 
filled with a desire to impart it to others, 
by weaving into the basket she was 
making the story: that had so impressed 
her. When her basket was completed 
the sacredness of the theme was fur- 
ther exemplified to her by the Padre 
using the basket on the Altar of the 
church. 

As will be seen in the illustration, the 
figure of Christ stands alone, and in 
the same division the sign of the Cross. 
In each other division, on a level with 
the first, there are two figures, until 
the last is reached to the right of the figure 
of Christ, where one is placed lower 
than the rest.. This solitary figure sig- 
nifies Judas Iscariot, who had betrayed 
his blessed Lord and fallen from grace. 

Some may question this simple story 
of the Indian woman and her faith in 
the Padres, but it is an historic fact 
that the Fathers, who started the settle- 
ment—now the City—of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, had their Indian coverts plant 
trees along the banks of the beautiful 
Detroit river in exactly the same order, 
naming each tree after an Apostle, and 
placing Judas on one side by himself. 
Why not believe therefore, that the 
early Fathers here took the same simple 
means of impressing the untutored minds 
of the Indians with this holy story” 

Dr. Otis Tufton Mason, curator of the 
Anthropological section of the U. 8. 


’ 


National Museum thus writes, in his 
monograph: 

“The Apostolic basket came from 
Paiute Mountain, Kern County. Its 


diameter is fifteen inches, height twelve 
inches, stitches to the inch twenty eight, 
colors red, brown, black and cream. 
The ornamentation consists of discrete 
figures of five rectangles, thirteen men 
on the upper part, but chiefly of seven 
radial patterns ascending to the mouth. 
Each is made up of a continuous series 
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One of the best living Indian Basket-Makers on Tule River Reservation, California. 


of rectangular figures touching and by 
echelon. This pattern may be seen 
frequently, and the specimen may be 
taken as a type of that particular design.”’ 

The woman was three years at work 
on it, having made it when she was 
young. She was said to be at least 
one hundred years old when she died, 
near the close of the last century. 

In addition to the two baskets named 
there are the feather trimmed baskets, 
one of which has three hundred quail 


tufts around the top, the utility baskets, 
the gaming trays and Indian dice, 
the various sizes of bowl shapes, the 
squaw caps, and the bottle-necks, which 
last are usually the finest of all. In the 
group picture, all of which are from Kern 
County, the bottle-neck, top row, ex- 
treme left, came from Cane-break Can- 
yon. The maker was the last of the 
old really fine weavers. She was sup- 
posed to be about eighty-five years old, 
when there occurred, in 1901, a fearful 
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cloudburst, and she was swept away 
and buried in the canyon, far below the 
place which had been her home, where 
she had lived and labored so long. 

The first bottle-neck and squaw cap 
on floor to right are the two which at- 
tracted so much attention at the World’s 
fair, Chicago, and were made at the 
Tejon, as were the beautiful bowls just 
back and above them. 

“From the Tule River,” writes my 
brother, “‘we have the fine flexible work, 
an improvement on that ef their more 
Northern sisters in Fresno. The women 
of the Tejon and adjacent tribes, however, 
certainly excelled all others of Southern 
California in their basket work. Their 
choice ware is much more beautifully 
finished and their designs much more 


numerous. It is in this regard that their 
superiority is so marked, the designs 
showing the influence of both North 


and South in their number and diversity. 
Old baskets have been taken from caves 
in the Tejon, where the bottom was 
Mission and the top beautiful fine 
Tejon. Examples have also been brought 





Acorn Cache or Storage, built by Indians of the Eshorn Valley, California. 








from caves in Santa Barbara County, 
which were made in the Tejon, as the 
stitch, texture and all general appear- 
ances prove.” 

Many of the Indians 
carrying their baskets 
materials with them. 
this was given by a 
woman. She was born at San Gabriel, 
where she was baptised Maria Narcissa. 
She was brought to the Tejon while 
a young child of about nine years, and 
while very aged at the time my brother 
knew her still remembered much of the 
language and customs of her native 
people. Her uncle, Sebastian, was 
General Fremont’s guide into the San 
Jauquin valley, thro the Tejon pass. 
She was not able to give much light on 
the general family relations, but she 
told how the tribes from the North used 
to come down to the Tejon for religious 
and social purposes. She related stories 


were nomads, 
and weaving 
An example of 
Mission Indian 


of great “fiestas” and dances and of 
gaming baskets which were used to 
play games of chance. The longest 


pilgrimages were from San Fernando, 
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San Gabriel, San BuenaVentura, Santa 
Barbara and Santa Ines, from each of 
which many Indians came every year to the 
Tejon. We find unquestionable  evi- 
dence of the meeting of all these tribes 
in their basket work. 

At one time the collection numbered 
about five hundred baskets, principally 
from Kern County, but as time went 
on, and the wonderfully fine baskets 
of this section became known, and my 
brother was desirous of having a general 
collection of West Coast basketry, he 
began exchanging with other collectors, 
weeding out by selling some to buy 
from other localities, until now the 
collection numbers about three hundred 
and fifty. 

At present the whole collection is 
loaned to the Oakland Public Museum. 
It is my intention at some future time 
to publish a catalogue with a picture 
and description of each basket with 
much interesting data regarding them. 
This catalogue and collection I wish 
to become a perpetual memorial to my 
brother. 

The collection as a whole is composed 
of what is known as “the old weave,” 
or baskets made many years before there 
was a mere commercial value placed 
upon them, although I find there are 
still some very good baskets being made 
in this section of the State. But in 
nearly every case the modern work is 
not as fine, the materials are not so well 


IOP see. 


oar. 
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prepared, and many of the designs show 
the effects of civilization, and the ten- 
dency of the maker to incorporate into 
the old design new figures, or a mixing 
up of old designs merely for commercial 


purposes, that is deplorable. 
It must be remembered, however, 
in extenuation, that it is much more 


difficult for the Indians nowadays to 
secure the materials for weaving than 
in the old days. The constant tramping 
and grazing of thousands of head of 
cattle and sheep in our mountains and 
on the plains has nearly destroyed the 
plants and roots on which the Indian 
women depend for their supply of basket- 
ry material. Long pilgrimages now have 
to be taken to secluded regions to find 
the materials necessary for the work. 

It is to be hoped that those purchasing 
baskets from the present day weavers 
will encourage them to fsllow more 
closely the shapes and designs of their 
tutors, the older women, to take more 
time to prepare the splints and to pro- 
duce more closely woven baskets, pay- 
ing them accordingly for greater service. 
Let the Indians understand that coarse 
work is not acceptable and that the 
purchaser is always willing to pay a 
higher price for superior work. Thus 
the modern buyer will help to sustain 
the high standard of the art of the 
aborigines, andto push further backward 
the time when basketry will be called 
“The Lost Art of a Passing Race.” 











[ate Growing 
River. 


By George Wharton James 





on the Colorado 


Author of “‘In and Around the Grand Re 
Canyon,” “The Wonders of the & 


On 


Colorado Desert,” etc. 





T IS to be doubted whether any 
L other country in the world posses- 

ses such marvelous adaptability 

for the growing of such a variety 
of plants, trees, shrubs, and flowers as 
does California. There are several 
reasons for this. Its soil is as rich and 
as varied as the needs of plant life, 
its topography ranges from nearly 400 
feet below sea level to over 14,000 feet 
above, its climate runs the gamut from 
Saharan Desert to Alpine Snows, and 
it pessesses inland valley, mountain 
height, foot-hill slope, ocean shore, and 
island surfaces upon which floral and 
arboreal growths are as wonderfully 
varied as anywhere in the world. The 
result is that one need not be surprised 
at anything he hears as to the possibili- 
ties of California’s horticulture. 

For centuries the Fan Palm, known 
to scientists as the Neo-washingtonia 
Filifera, has been growing profusely 
in the canyons and foothills of the moun- 
tains that surround the Colorado Desert 
in Southern California. Great clusters 
of fruits are annually ripened upon these 
palms upon which the Indians have a 
feast. These facts suggested to the 
United States Government plant-ex- 
perts and experimentalists that here, 
under the high culture of American 
methods of farming, the date palm of 
the Persian Gulf region might be brought 
to the highest possible state of perfec- 
tion. Accordingly, about seven years 
ago experimental date farms were es- 
tablished at Mecca on the Colorado 
Desert, and at Tempe in Arizona. In 
spite of unusual and adverse conditions 
the results have been eminently satis- 
factory. 

But even more pleasing than the results 
obtained at the Government’s experi- 
mental farms, are those achieved by an 
experimentalist who was neither farmer 
nor scientist. Six years ago last Oc- 
tober (1911) James P. Read “took 





up” 160 acres of desert land, four and 
a half miles northwest of Mecca in the 
artesian belt of the Coachella Valley. It 
took a year to get his well bored and the 
land cleared and ready for planting. 
Hence, nothing upon his place is more 
than five years old. He visited the 
experimental date farm and became so 
interested that he wrote to Dr. Walter 
Swingle, the head of the experimental 
department of plant life at Washington, 
D. C., and asked if he would send him 
a variety of date shoots, all of which 
he would plant, carefully tend and ex- 
periment with. Accordingly seeds of 
26 different varieties of edible dates were 
sent to him, all of which were planted with 
unusual care. Nearly all of them came 
up and thrived abundantly, but now, 
after five years of experience, Mr. Read 
is devoting the major part of his atten- 
tion to seedlings of but three varieties: 
namely :—the Deglet Noor, the Menak- 
her and Talifot. 


At the outset it must be understood 
that the date palm is diecious, some 
trees being male and some female, 
and it is essential that the growing 
fruit be fertilized with the pollen from 
the male trees. Experience has demon- 
strated that this can better be done arti- 
ficially than by nature, which permits 
the digging out of the major part of 
the unnecessary male trees which would 
otherwise occupy the ground to no ad- 
vantage. It is found that one male 
tree is capable of fertilizing the fruit of 
fully fifty female trees, which is about 
the number planted to the acre. It 
is impossible, however, to determine 
whether the palms are male or female 
until they are three or four years old, 
and already Mr. Read has dug up over 
a thousand male palms. In his experi- 
ence the proportion of male to female 
trees, grown from seeds, is about sixty 
per cent. 

The process of artificial pollination 
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is very simple. The male trees _pollin- 
ate as early as February. The fruit of 
the female trees is contained in lanceolate 
shaped sheathes and as soon as these 
sheathes split open they are ready to 
be pollinated. A sprig of the pollen- 
bearing male plant is placed inside the 
female sheath and tied there, and this 
close contact is found to producea surer 
result than when the pollination is 
left to the simple process of nature. 

It is now well known that if one will 
go to the trouble of planting seeds and 
carefully watching the growth of the 
plants that spring therefrom that new 
and improved varieties may be dis- 
covered and bred. This is one of the 
secrets of Luther Burbank’s marvelous 
achievements, and already in date cul- 
ture, in Mr. Read's orchard, it has given 
to the world the finest and best date 
palm known to the United States. 
The palm is but five years old, yet its 
fruit is already recognized as that of a 
date of exceptionally high standard. 
Its seeds are small, the meat of the fruit 
of more delicious flavor, its color and 
form better then that of any date known 





Hon. James P. Read, the Pioneer Date Grower of the Coachella Valley (Colorado Desert) California 





When it 


was 
but three and a half years old this palm 


in American commerce. 
bore ninety pounds of fruit. The fol- 
lowing year it bore nothing, having 
doubtless exhausted itself the year be- 
fore, but this year (1912) there is every 
indication that it will yield from three 
to four hundred pounds of fruit. The 
palm now stands 18 feet high and is 
about four feet in diameter at the base. 
When the fact of the development 
of this remarkable date from seed is 
better known there can be but little 
question that a great impetus will be 
given to the planting of dates in the 
desert regions of Southern California. 
Experience has demonstrated that the 
soil and climate are all that can be 
desired and while last year the tempera- 
ture on Mr. Read’s ranch at Thermal 
fell to as low as sixteen degrees, Fahr., 
his date palms and fruit were uninjured. 
This is what Mr. Read said personally 


about this experience: 

“The first week in January, 1912, we 
had the most severe frost I have ever 
experienced or have been able to learn 
about on the 


desert. Every morning 
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for about anJhour for a week the tem- 
perature went down to sixteen. There 
never was such asevere frost on the desert. 
It killed all the young limbs of my fig 
and orange trees, but on the dates, it 
merely scorched the outer tips of the 
leaves without doing the slightest in- 
jury to either trunk or fruit.” 

The Arabs have a proverb that the 
date palm must have its feet in water 
and its head in the sun, consequently 
an essential condition to perfect growth 
is an abundance of water. Where this 
has been supplied in the Coachella and 
Imperial Valleys excellent dates have 
been the result, and there is every reason 
to assume that before many years have 
elapsed the Colorado Desert will be 
producing all the dates that the commerce 
of the United States calls for. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the 
dates brought into the United States are 
of the poorest quality. None of the 
better classes ever reach this country, 
as they are all purchased by the French, 
English and Turks who control the or- 
iental date orchards, and the supply 
being limited, they are never placed 
upon the general market. Even under 
these conditions the date growers re- 
ceive twenty cents per pound on the 
trees for all the superior quality of dates 
they are able to grow. 

Mr. Read’s experience in the plant- 
ing of dates will undoubtedly be of ser- 
vice to those who contemplate engaging 
in this branch of horticulture. He 
plants sixty-five palms to the acre, 
though he has found that the sugges- 
tion of the Government of fifty palms 
to the acre is more successful to grow 
an orchard from the seed. The rows 
should be six feet apart and the palms 
twelve feet apart in each row. Plant 
the seeds out at the very start instead 
of in a nursery. They thrive better 
when apart and while the unnecessary 
male trees have to be dug out as soon as 
they prove themselves, it is better to 
do this than plant all the seeds in a 
nursery and lose a full year’s growth of 
the bearing trees by transplanting. The 
seeds should be planted three inches 
deep. A good plan to secure eveness 
of depth is to tie a string three inches 
up on an old broomstick and use that 
for¥planting. 
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In preparing the soil for the planting 
of dates, it is well to fertilize it, and this 
fertilization should be renewed every 
year. The trees themselves need nitro- 
gen and this is supplied by ordinary 
stable manure. When they begin to 
bear fruit, phosphates are required and 
this can be purchased in the chemical 
or bone mixtures. In Los Angeles, 
phosphate manure is supplied at about 
$20 per ton. In speaking further about 
fertilizers Mr. Read said: “Very few 
people are acquainted with the value of 
the mesquite of the desert as a producer 
of fertilizer for the soil. There are two 
kinds of mesquite, one grows an ordinary 
flat bean and the other the screw bean. 
I have found the screw bean the most 
valuable. Not only is it serviceable 
for this purpose, but also as a windbrake. 
I have planted quite a number of the 
trees in rows within five or six feet of 
each other and within three years they 
have grown to be fifteen feet high, with 
a dense foliage that reaches to the ground, 
thereby affording adequate protection 
from the desert winds.” 

In addition to fertilization dates re- 
quire planty of irrigation. 

They should be irrigated whenever 
they need it. It doesn’t take any one 
very long to learn when palms need 
water. Cultivation should always fol- 
low irrigation and it is a safe plan for 
a new beginner to irrigate not less than 
every month. 

While trees begin to bear, as shown 
in the case of the typical date to which 
I have referred, as early as three and one 
half years after planting, a palm is not 
considered mature until it is ten years 
old. If it is properly cared for it will 
improve all the time both in the quality 
and quantity of its fruit. After this 
time the older it gets the better the fruit 
should become, and the larger the quan- 
tity. Intheir native habitat trees that 
are one hundred years old are as strong 
and sturdy as trees of a decade and seem 
good for hundreds of years yet to come. 

At from six to ten years of age a thrifty 
tree should bear not less than three 
hundred pounds of dates. Some trees 


will bear double that before they are 
ten years old, and when it is considered 
that our poorest dates are far superior 
to the best that can be bought in the 























A Bunch of Dates Grown on the Colorado Desert, California. 











Palm Canyon 
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ordinary American markets, it can be 
seen that the prices always ought to be 
fairly good. Then, too, there is a vast 
difference between dates “jammed” to- 
gether in the rude and dirty fashion in 
which ordinary dates are generally pur- 
chased, and dates that are allowed to 
cure on the trees, from which they are 
carefully removed and packed in small 
cartons like chocolates. People nowa- 
days would far rather pay a good price 
for their foods neatly and _heathily 
packed with assured cleanliness. 

While there are many kinds of dates 
they may all be classified under one of 
the following heads:—1. Dry; 2. Semi- 
Dry; 3. Soft. The dates with which 
we are familiar are the semi-dry, and 
the very best of this class is the Deglet 
Noor. <A good Deglet Noor is not 
only lucious and sweet, but has a nutty 
flavor which is the standard by which 
all dates are judged. But there is all 
the difference in the world between these 
dates when mashed together in the way 
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we generally purchase them and when 
allowed to ripen on the trees. 

The Hawaiians grow a dry date but 
they are practically unknown in the 
United States. There are soft dates 
that some people like very much better 
than the semi-dry Degleet Noor. These 
are the Talifot and Menakher. An 
ordinary date of either of these kinds 
will give two good mouthfuls, and they 
are richer, more lucious and delicious 
than any other fruit. The dates of the 
desert generally ripen from September 
to December. 

In speaking to Mr. Read about his 
experiences in date culture, he quaintly 
remarked:—‘‘While I have learned a 
good deal, I know there is still much 
more to be learned. When I first began 
I used to ask a great many questions 
and paid careful attention to the answers, 
but experience has taught me that it 
is a foolish and dangerous business ask- 
ing for information from those who don’t 
know. 
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The World Famed Deglet Noor Date Palm, grown by James P. Read, Coachella Valley, Colorado Desert, C aliforaia. 
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“To those who have filed upon desert 
land and who within three of four years 
expect to be able to secure water, and 
who desire to plant dates, I am glad to 
give the results of my own experiences 
and would suggest that time can be 
saved by adopting the following proced- 
ure. Get all the good date seeds you 
can. Put them in a gunny sack and 
bury the sack for ten days either in a 
ditch or any other place where there is an 
abundance of water. The seeds will 
thus be softening and when planted 
will sprout quicker. Carefully prepare 
the soil, fertilizing it with well-rotted 
barn manure, then plant the seed, three 
inches deep twelve inches apart in rows 
two feet apart. Should they remain 
there until they are three or four years 
old their roots will appear like a large 
onion. By this time it may be possible 
to detect the sex of a few, or many, of 
the plants and thus the males can be 
eliminated before they are transplanted. 
They practically lose a year’s growth 
by being transplanted. Hence, if you 
have the ground, plant your seeds out 
where you expect your palms to grow. 
Fertilize, irrigate and cultivate as has 
been suggested elsewhere and there is 
nothing to prevent your having abundant 
success. 

While figures may be made to tell 
almost any kind of a story, here are a 
few figures which Mr. Read or any other 
experienced date grower will verify. 
Suppose one has fifty palms to the acre, 
and that they are in moderate bearing, 
say three hundred pounds to the tree. 
At twenty cents a pound, that is sixty 
dollars per tree, or $3,000 per acre. 
Cut the price in half and $1,500 per acre 
is still a wonderful return, and the price 
of ten cents per pound for rich, delicious 
dates, cured on the tree, packed in neat 
cartons and otherwise prepared for the 
market, is by no means an exaggerated 
figure. 

A few facts in the life of this pioneer 
date grower of California cannot fail 
to be interesting. 

He was born in New Jersey, April 
29, 1835. His parents were Irish who 
emigrated to this country almost im- 
mediately after their marriage. Up to 


his fifteenth year the growing lad was 
sent to school and there gained all the 
school education he 


yas ever to receive, 
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for when the Gold Rush of 1849 came, 
he ran away from home, hurried to New 
York, succeeded in getting aboard a 
vessel going to the Isthmus of Panama 
which he crossed, and eventually landed 
in San Francisco. Here he spent two 
or three weeks and then hurried to the 
mines at Potts Bar of the Yuba River. 
Then began a roving life which lasted 
for several years, life itself being his 
stern monitor and experience his teacher. 
Indeed, as he himself says, he has had 
far more schooling since he left school 
than he had while he was there. 

Tired at last of the roving life, he 
learned the carpenter’s business in Butte 
Co., and soon had a good business— 
house-building, mill-building and the 
like. Forty-three years ago he built 
a quartz mill in Brown’s Valley, Yuba 
County, and there he has occupied every 
position from the lowest to the highest. 
Prospecting for gold, however, has al- 
ways been his chiefest lure, and every 
summer he has gone out into the moun- 
tains seeking for the precious metal. 

Ever since his wife died, twenty years 
ago, he has felt that he has had no home, 
hence, when some friends who had a 
high opinion of his ability asked him to 
come down to the Colorado Desert to 
prospect for oil, he yielded to their per- 
suasions and came. He has a good 
outfit and made a thorough search for 
what his friends hoped to find. He 
entered the desert from San Diego by 
way of Carrizo Creek and struck the 
Coachella Valley just about the time of 
its first boom. In spite of its desert 
appearance, he was attracted to the 
country and seemed instinctively to 
recognize its marvelous horticultural 
possibilities. He settled down, planted 
out his date orchard as before related and 
a short time ago was joined by his son 
who has been a sailor all his life, holding 
positions of trust on the steamers of the 
Hawaiian Company, but who has given 
up his sailor life in order to help his 
father develop this new, fascinating 
and poetic occupation on the desert. 

In addition to grapes, apricots, figs 
and small vegetables, Mr. Read has 


sixteen acres planted in dates, and in 
his date nursery enough palms now ready 
to be transplanted for another forty 
acres, which will all be in place before 
the end of 1912. 























Summer Climate of the 
California Mediterranean 


By the Editor 








) THOSE unacquainted with the 
© summer climate of California it 

reveals more wonders, perhaps, 

than can be found elsewhere in 
California’s state-wide budget of won- 
ders. Eastern tourists who find the 
winter months so delightful, the temper- 
ature seldom reaching anything like 
freezing point, naturally assume that 
the summer time must be so hot as to 
be unbearable. 

In Southern California February is 
often a very warm month and for years 
I have seen Eastern visitors wipe their 
perspiring brows and exclaim, “If it 
is as warm as this now, what must it 
be in July and August?” 

The fact is that in July and August 
it is probable that it will be cooler than 
it was in February. Naturally this 
statement will be eyed askance by those 
who are unfamiliar with its truthfulness 
and it will be put down as another of 
the stories from untrustworthy Western 
sources, 

Thousands of writers have exhausted 
their by-no-means-limited vocabularies 
in extolling the virtues of California’s 
winter climate, until the world at large 
has come to believe that this is all the 
climate it has. Never was there a greater 
mistake. And never did people miss 
what they are seeking more than those 
who leave California in the late spring, 
hoping thus to escape the summer heat 
which they so much dread. 

California is a remarkable state. It 
is a much larger state than is generally 
understood, and the peculiar juxta- 
position of high mountains, below-sea- 
level desert, canyons, forest, ocean and 
level plains within its borders or immed- 
late vicinity, give to it a climate that 
cannot be compared with any other 
found in the known world. This is 
not Western boasting or “boosting.” 
It is the simplest and baldest statement 








of a fact, or series of facts, known to 
all scientific observers and it is my 
purpose here to give in brief and popular 
form a clear exposition of the facts of 
our summer climate and the reasons 
therefor. 

Climate is the result of the combina- 
tion of a variety of physical causes. 
Its factors are latitude, season, humidity 
and the local conditions of topography. 
It is to these local conditions of topo- 
graphy that California in general, and 
certain portions of Southern California 
in particular owe their remarkable and 
altogether incomparable climate. Sneer 
as one may, only the ignorant refuse 
to accept the facts confirmed by the 
prolonged residence of millions of people 
and the assertions of disinterested scien- 
tists and authors. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in Our /taly, 
says of the summer climate of Southern 
California, “It is evident that here are 
climatic conditions novel and worthy 
of the most patient scientific investi- 
gation.”” Again, referring to the clos- 
ing of the Hotel Raymond, at Pasadena, 
in May, Mr. Warner says:—‘‘This is 
sasily explained. It is not because 
Pasadena is not an agreeable summer 
residence but because the visitors are 
drawn there in the winter principally 
to escape the inclement climate of the 
North and East, and because special 
efforts have been made for their enter- 
tainment in the winter. We found 
the atmosphere delightful in the middle 
of May. The mean summer heat is 
67 degrees, and the nights are always 
cool. The hills near by may be resorted 
to with the certainty of finding as de- 
cided a change as one desires in the 
summer season. I must repeat that 
the Southern California summer is not 
at all understood in the East. The 
statement of the general equability of 
the temperature the year through must 
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be insisted on. We lunched one day 
in a typical California house, in the 
midst of a garden of fruits, flowers and 
tropical shrubs; in a house that might 
be described as half roses and_ half 
tent, for added to the wooden structure 
were rooms of canvas, which are used 
as sleeping apartments winter and sum- 
mer.” 

Dr. P. C. Remondino, an authority 
on climate and its effect on health says, 
speaking of the equable summer climate 
of Southern California:—‘‘Add to these 
reflections that you run no gauntlet 
of diseases to undermine or deteriorate 
the organism; that in this climate child- 
hood finds an escape from those dis- 
eases which are the terror of mothers, 
and against which physicians are help- 
less, as we have here none of those 
affections of the first three years of life 
so prevalent during the summer months 
in the East and the rest of the United 
States. Then, again, the chance of 
gastric or intestinal disease is almost 
incredibly small. This immunity ex- 
tends through every age of life.”’ 

Years ago (1874) Major Ben C. 
Truman, then a _ special Post Office 
Inspector, wrote: “During the warm 
season, or summer months, from May 
to October, inclusive, the mercury sel- 
dom rises above 90 degrees, the average 
being from 60 to 70 degrees. This heat 
is tempered by cooling winds from the 
ocean between meridian and _ sunset, 
and by breezes from the mountain gaps 
during the night.” 

Elsewhere he says: “If the eastern 
invalids—those who go to Cuba and 
Florida in the winter, to return to their 
homes in the spring, to die; or whomake 
long and tedious voyages to the Medit- 
erranean Sea, merely to coquette with 
death—could only be made acquainted 
with the remarkable climate of Los 
Angeles, its charming equability and 
rare healthfulness, how many, many 
hundreds of lives might be spared yearly, 
and how many delicate constitutions 
might be made strong forever.”’ And 
once again: “Now and then, as if to 
remind one of the sweltering atmosphere 
in which the inhabitants of less favored 
climes are panting and perspiring, a 
warm day pays a flying visit to Los 
Angeles. They are so rare, however, 
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as to be more welcome by. way of con- 
trast and reminder of the almost uni- 
form delightful character of the climate, 
than otherwise. I asked a friend the 
other day, whose way of life has led him, 
in the service of the United States Gov- 
ernment, from post to post, over half 
of the habitable globe, how he was get- 
ting along. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘I am just 
simply luxuriating in your delightful 
climate. It is so pleasant that I shall 
forgo business for a day or two, that I 
may enjoy it fully.’ The poet Bryant 
never wrote anything finer than his 
apostrophe to the west wind, commencing 

‘Spirit that breathes through my lattice.’ 
Every day, almost without exception, 
that same evening wind, laden with 
suggestions of spice islands in the far 
Cathay, and moist with the spray of 
the western sea, comes up, with healing 
on its wings, and bringsa blessing with 
it. The fevered brow of the invalid, 
and the dripping forehead of the laborer, 
alike feel its beneficent influences, and 
I do not believe there is one of them all 
who would exchange places with the 
denizens of any other, even.of the most 
favored land.” 

Major Wm. McPherson, a wide trave- 
ler and careful observer, says: “An ex- 
amination of the books of Blodget, 
Loomis and Herschal, will show that 
no other portion of the country has a 
climate so favorable, from January to 
December, to animal life as that belt 
of country between the Coast Range 
mountains—commencing at Santa Bar- 
bara—and ending at San Diego in the 
middle of which lies Los Angeles, with 
her sea-belt of ninety miles, from twenty- 
five to fifty miles in width. ‘No nation 
bred m an arctic or torrid climate has 
ever become prominent in science, art 
or literature. In an intensely cold cli- 
mate, the open air is avoided, and the 
people shut themselves up in close, 
unventilated houses, breathe infected 
air, and neglect to keep the pores open. 
Such life is the hot-bed of pulmonary 
diseases.’ In the States, like those 
along the Atlantic slope, the Middle 
States and the Gulf States, where the 
summer is so oppressive, the people 
avoid exertion, ‘the muscular system 
is not developed, and the body has not 
proper reserve of force to overcome an 
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exceptional disturbance of its functions.’ ”’ 

Major Truman also quotes a writer 
in the Chicago Tribune who says: 
“T have slept four hundred nights in 
Los Angeles, and have not seen or 
heard a mosquito in my room. The 
covering every night, on my bed, has 
been a sheet, a double blanket, and a 
spread. In a few instances, in summer, 
I have thrown off the spread on account 
of warmth; but in no case, in winter, 
have I required extra covering. I think 
there has not been an evening, during 
this time, when a fire was absolutely 
necessary to one’s comfort, although 
many times it might contribute to the 
comfort of persons of thin blood. I 
have worn my flannels, summer and 
winter alike, occasionally putting on 
my linen coat—the amount or kind of 
wearing apparel making but little diff- 
erence in December or June.” 

As early as 1846 General Emory who 
same with Kearny’s “Army of _ the 
West” to seize California from the 
Mexicans, was struck with the perfec- 
tion of the summer climate. He wrote 
“The winds from the southwest in winter 
and northwest in summer produce a 
great uniformity of temperature, and 
the climate is, perhaps, unsurpassed 
for salubrity.” 

General Greely, chief signal officer of 
the United States, in an exhaustive 
article (in Seribner’s Magazine, April, 
1888, ) on summer climates, after enum- 
erating the requisites for the best, moder- 
ate temperatures, balmy breezes, and 
cool nights, says: ‘“‘There is possibly one 
place in the United States where such 
conditions obtain, a bit of country of 
about forty square miles at the extreme 
southwestern part of the United States 
in which San Diego is situated; but 
even here, perhaps, once in two or three 
years, the sultry blasts of the Mohave 
Desert pass over the low mountain 
range and parch this favored district.”’ 

Professor Louis Agassiz, when on the 
shores of San Diego Bay, remarked, 
“T have seen many parts of the world. 
This is one of the favored spots of the 
earth, and people will come to you from 
all quarters to live in your genial and 
healthful atmosphere.” 

One of the best informed writers on 
Southern California is T 8S. Van Dyke, 
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and of the summer climate he thus 
writes: “A comfortable summer in a 
latitude so low and with such warm 
winters is the last thing that strangers 
expect, yet it is the greatest surprise 
to those that venture to remain. But 
when one reflects for a moment it can 
easily be seen how a land so dry must 
be quite free from malaria; how a dry 
air must make cool nights, and be less 
oppressive by day—keeping the skin 
dry; how a breeze from the sea must 
always follow the rising of the sun; 
and how that breeze reaching the trade- 
wind cooled by the edge of the current 
from Behring’s Straits must, on the 
coast, at least, be cool. 

“By the sea the difference between 
the mid-day temperatures of winter 
and summer is hardly above ten degrees, 
and in the interior little if any above 
fifteen. At San Diego there have been 
but forty-one days in eight years when 
the mercury passed eighty-five degrees, 
but twenty-two when it passed ninety 
degrees, but four when it passed ninety- 
five degrees, and but one when it passed 
one hundred degrees—one hundred and 
one being the highest. 

“In the interior any given day will 
be warmer at mid-day than on the coast, 
though cooler at night. Yet the number 
of days in summer even there when the 
mercury does not pass seventy-five 
degrees would surprise any one. At 
Oakwood, U. 8. Signal Station, fourteen 
miles from the coast and only seven 
hundred and seventy feet above the sea, 
the thermometer in five years reached 
one hundred degrees but twenty-three 
times, and ninety-five degrees but 
twenty-nine times (exclusive of the 
other twenty-three at one hundred de- 
grees.) This fairly represents the heat 
of the interior, there being of course 
places where it is greater, and others 
where it is less.” 

Further on he says: “The difference 
between extremely hot weather here 
and in the East may be summed up as 
follows: There is nothing expecially 
amusing about it in either place. Here, 
the temperature is higher, yet it produces 
no sunstroke or*hydrophobia; and no 
bowel complaints either among children 
or adults. There, one who has nothing 
to do but seek comfort often fails to 
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find it; a heavy house once heated through 
is worse than out of doors; even at the 
sea-coast it may be as sweltering as it 
is inland. Here one may always find 
comfort at the coast; and inland too, 
if under a tree, or on the shady side of 
a house where there is a breeze, or 
inside of heavy houses of adobe or stone 
which have been kept open at night.” 

From the summit of Mount Cuyamaca, 
near San Diego, he thus describes the 
cause of the delightful summer climate 
of Southern California, the great glory 
of the California summer. “It is passing 
us here, a gentle breeze of six or eight 
miles an hour. It is flowing over this 
great ridge directly into the immense 
basin of the Colorado desert, six thous- 
and feet deep, where the temperature 
is probably one hundred and twenty 
degrees, and perhaps higher. For many 


leagues on either side of us this current 
is thus flowing at the same speed, and 
is probably half a mile or more in depth. 
About sundown when the air over the 
desert cools and descends, 


the current 
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will change and come the other way and 
flood these western slopes with an air 
as pure as that of the Sahara, and nearly 
as dry. The air heated on the western 
slopes by the sun would by rising pro- 
duce considerable suction, which could 
be filled only from the sea; but that 
alone would not make the sea-breeze 
as dry as it is. The principal suction 
is caused by the rising of heated air 
from the great desert. This cannot 
flow over eastward, because a. still 
greater volume equally hot is rising from 
the fiery furnace of Arizona; nor on the 
north, for there lies the greater desert 
of the Mohave. Some, doubtless, goes 
over the Gulf of California; but that is 
quite narrow, and is alres ady overworked 
with cooling off the heated air from 
Sonora and the eastern slopes of the 
mountains of Lower California. The 
greater part must flow over in a high 
stratum upon the west, that being the 
coolest place surrounding it. It soon 
reaches the ocean, and once over that 
its course is easy to determine. It 














Summer Automobiling to and from Hotel Del Coronado, California. 
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is quickly cooled off, and descends 
to be carried back again by the suction 
produced by the air rising from the 
desert and on the western slopes of the 
country. Hence, instead of being a wind 
born of the sea, the sea-breeze is here a 
mere undertow, a vast returning wave of 
air, most of which, in its circuit, reaches 
the desert and mingles with its dry 
breath. The lowest stratum is, of 
course, moistened somewhat by its con- 
tact with the sea; but after passing a 
few miles overland, this is mingled with 
the stratum above and there is no more 
moisture left than comfort and vege- 
tation require. The reversal of this 
breeze at night, when the air over the 
desert cools faster than that on the west- 
ern slopes on account of more rapid 
radiation thru drier air, is alone sufficient 
to show its cause by day. But it is 
still farther shown at times by the smoke 
of chaparral fires which goes eastward 
more and more slowly as it rises, finally 
comes to a standstill at about a mile 
and a half high, and then what little is 
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left of it begins to move westward again; 
though one must be on a high mountain 
to see this latter feature. And on the 
top of San Gorgonio one can feel it 
setting westward, while in the canyons 
six thousand feet below it is blowing 
eastward.” 

It is to such climatic conditions as 
those above described that Southern 
California owes its wonderful resort 
hotels, of which the Hotel Del Coro- 
nado, near San Diego, is one of the most 
world-famed. It has maintained its 
supremacy and unvarying popularity 
thru twenty-five years and under its 
present management ranks higher than 
ever. Built on the Coronado peninsu- 
la, with the surf of the Pacific thundering 
on one front, and the calm waters of 
the Bay of San Diego placidly lying 


on the other, it affords all the comforts 
and luxuries of a palatial modern cara- 
vansery with the climatic advantages 
of which too much cannot be said. 
Its patrons indulge in deep sea and 
bay fishing, yachting, boating, tennis, 








Summer Polo’Games at Hotel Del Coronado, California 














The atmosphere is so steady that the Bay of San Diego, near Hotel Del Cor- 
onado, has been chosen for the most important School of Aviation in America. 
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automobiling and polo, practically every 
day in the year, summer as well as winter. 

From the foregoing it may be assumed 
that the summer climate of Southern 
California may be taken advantage of 
only by the rich. Never was there a 
greater mistake. People of every class 
are advantaged by this glorious salubrity. 
Laborers of every class, whether their 
work be indoors or out, are the direct 
beneficiaries of a delightful climate in 
which they can work all through the 
summer without the exhaustion that 
comes with humid heat. Nor is there 
any danger of the summer complaints 
which are almost universal in hot, humid 
climates. Fever and ague are unknown 
and there has not been a case per year 
recorded of sun-stroke in the past fifty 
years. 

The summer complaints of the chil- 
dren of the poor are almost unknown 


here and this has a direct reflex action 
upon the father and mother who have to 
work inasmuch as it relieves them of 
the worry and physical and nervous ex- 
haustion that necessarily accompany at- 
tendance upon the sick. And the unanimous 
testimony of hundreds of workingmen 
with whom I have conversed upon this 
subject is that while at first they thought 
the summer climate of Southern Califor- 
nia would be enervating, their long con- 
tinued experience has demonstrated that 
the more they have become accustomed 
to it, the more it seemed to stimulate 
and invigorate them. 


*Since this was written it is only just tostate 
that there have been a few supposed cases of 
hydrophobia in California, but as the experts 
have differed as to whether the cases were true 
rabies or not the layman is still entitled to be- 
lieve the country free from this danger if he so 
chooses.— Editor 


The Diver 


Oh Diver, searching emerald deeps for haunts 

Where Neptune guards his store of precious pearl; 
One snapping of the cords, which bear from founts 
Above, the earth’s sweet air—thy life would furl 
As sleeping flower, with such a sleep as naught 


Could wake. 


The sea-weed, o’er thy sandy couch 


Would weave thy pall, and never mermaid, caught 
By sudden glance, could rouse thee with her touch. 


Ob, soul, my soul, who diveth in life’s sea, 
Among the rocks, amidst the trackless deeps, 

In search of treasure for the King; with thee 

It is the breath from God’s high sphere that keeps 


Thy life aglow. 


Break not the unseen ties 
Which bind thee to thy source. 
Till thou are filled complete. 


Breathe in thts air, 
Then wilt thou rise 


Above the waves unto God’s regions fair. 
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By Jess E Stephens 


- Sec. Chamber of Commerce 


ALIFORNIA the magic wonderland 
has passed through three distinct stages 
since the white man first made his 
advent upon its shores, and_ these 
might roughly be classed as the Mission 
age, the Tourist age and the Commercial age. 
During the first of these California was only 
the far away mysterious land of the padres and 
romance; then with better transportation facili- 
ties came the tourists and the fame of the Golden 
West as an ideal residential place and winter 
resort was spread abroad. Now comes the 
commercial opportunities idly waiting for the 
onward march of business to make use of them. 
One of the greatest of these is the wonderful 


california Commercial Wonder 


and what the 
about 


@)xperts say 
oe 


port of San Pedro, now Los Angeles Harbor. 

It is situated within the limits of the City 
of Los Angeles about 23 miles directly south 
of the center of the main city. It is a little 
less than 500 miles south of San Francisco and 
a little more than 100 miles north of the Mexican 
boundary, the only harbor in 600 miles of sea 
coast. 

The location of the harbor itself and the man- 
ner in which it has been protected by nature 
are unique. On the south, about 18 miles out 
to sea lies Catalina Island, a long, mountainous 
piece of land, as a sort of advance guard to break 
the force of any severe storms that might threaten 
from that direction. Just west of the harbor 














Unloading Lumber—the Business of the wharves 365 Days a Year 
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Sixth Street 


is the huge form of the Palos Verde hill, 1500 
feet high, warding off winds and fogs. Just 
East of this hill and within its protecting in- 
fluence the shoreline makes a sharp turn in- 
ward, making a large natural bay, opening broad- 
ly to the southward and extending northerly 
in a long arm of the sea far back into an almost 
unlimited level country. Obviously only two 
things were necessary to complete the harbor 
and make it well nigh perfect—to close the wide 





Looking East from Palos Verdes Street 


opening to the south and increase the size of 
the harbor by dredging inside. Both of these 
things have been done in the manner that only 
our own Uncle Sam ean do when he takes 
hold and means business. At the point where 
the shore line turns inward the United States 
Government has built the greatest breakwater 
in the world. It is over 2 miles in length and 
took 15 years and about $3,000,000 to build. 
It is from 122 to 194 feet wide at its base and 
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Southern Pacific Drawbridge Under Construction 
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above low water—which means 
wall in some places reaches a 


extends 14 feet 
that this great 
height of over 80 feet. 

Immediately within the protection of this 
giant arm is an anchorage of over 600 acres with 
varying depths of from 20 to 70 feet of water 
at low tide, where numberless vessels can ride 
at anchor as quietiy as on a pond. All of this 
anchorage is provided with first class holding 
ground. There is no shifting sand or silt deposit 
and the depth can be maintained without con- 
stant dredging. In the outer harbor alone are 
more than 5 miles of frontage. 

To supplant this millions of dollars have been 
spent by the government and by private in- 
terests in dredging and other work so that chan- 
nels have been extended for a distance of nearly 
5 miles inland and the work is constantly going 
on until now there is a frontage along the har- 
bor lines of more than 16 miles. 

One of the great advantages of the harbor is 
its remarkably easy entrance. Four thousand 
feet is the width of its generous doorway, 
2200 feet of which is the deepest water, where 
ships may swing around the end of the break- 
water in from 30 to 70 feet of depth in any kind 
of weather, even in the heaviest storms known 
here and find a safe haven. When it is remem- 
bered that the entrance to London’s great har- 
bor is only 1400 feet and New York 2000 feet 
it will be seen that ours is equal to the best. 

These are some of the physical advantages 
of this harbor which is now attracting the at- 
tention of the shipping world. But there are 
many more. Not the least of these are her 
climatic conditions. Located in the heart of 
beautiful Southern California where severe 
storms, thick blanket fogs, ice, blizzards and 
typhoons are unknown, there is never a time 
in the entire year when business is interfered 
with. The harbor is now included within the 
limits of the great city of Los Angeles and there- 
fore has the backing of her powerful credit, 
and the untiring energy of her big men; and this 
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insures low wharf and dockage rates, and in- 
dependent control of the public wharves and 
docks, and in fact a competent and independent 
management of all matters pertaining to the 
harbor. 

We have the advantage of 3 transcontinen- 
tal railways, the Southern Pacific, Salt Lake 
and Santa Fe, all traversing distinctly different 
and widely separated territory, in addition to 
the local system of the Pacific Electric which 
forms a perfect network of rails connecting most 
of the important towns and cities of pm 
California. The harbor now enjoys the grea 
advantage of terminal rates from all coos 
points, this victory, recently gained, having 
done away with one of the great drawbacks 
heretofore imposed upon the port by the rail- 
ways. 

This harbor has often been called the outlet 
for the entire Southwest and a comparison of 
distances will give an idea of how far inland 
our legitimate territory extends. One would 
not think, for instance, that this includes terri- 
tory as faras Butte, Montana. Yet the figures 
show that freight coming from the Panama 
Canal and passing through San Pedro would 
have to travel 1250 miles from Los Angeles to 
Seattle plus 783 miles to Butte, while the dis- 
tance in passing through San Pedro would be 
1215 miles by rail to Butte or a saving of 800 
miles. In the same way 350 miles would be 
gained by going through this port instead of 
San Francisco. The distance from Los Angeles 
to Salt Lake is 41 miles than from San 
Francisco to the same place, so that freight 
coming through the canal bound for Salt Lake 
will go through this port instead of San Francisco 
because it will save the 358 miles trip up the 
coast plus the 41 mile extra distance from the 
Northern port, or a saving of 400 miles. The 
Salt Lake Railway magazine ‘““‘The Arrowhead,” 
states that when the Panama Canal is completed 
Salt Lake City, a thousand miles inland, will 
be able to ship freight from New York via Los 
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Angeles harbor at a saving of $14 per ton. 
From these figures it will be seen that our terri- 
tory includes Montana, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
Southern Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, part 
of Texas and of course all of Southern California. 
te When the Canal is completed we shall be 
brought several thousand miles nearer to New 
York and the entire East. It has been reliably 
stated that the rate on freight from Los Angeles 
to New York shall then average about $6 per 
ton. Compared with the present rate of 

yer ton on oranges this rate is revolutionary. 
Vith the vessels that will come through the 
canal we shell be brought within 12 days of New 
York with these cheap rates. With our markets 
thus near at hand and all the vast southwest 
as our clientele, the volume of business passing 
over our wharves must be tremendous. 

We must also remember that we not only have 
the trade of our own people as a field, but that 
of the entire Orient, to which we are the gateway. 
The great Circle Route, which is the pathway of 
all vessels traveling from the Pacifie port of 
the Panama Canal to the great Oriental ports, 
is within 70 miles of our harbor, while it is 160 
miles or more than twice as far from San Fran- 
cisco. In other words we are the nearest Calif- 
ornia port to vessels on their way to trade with 
600,000,000 people in the Orient. Truly 
there is no limit to the possibilities of this favored 
locality. 

While the greatness of this harbor is just now 
dawning upon the whole country, do not think 
that it is entirely a thing of the future. Some 
monumental business has been going on here 
for a long time but so quietly that it is now 


being far outshone by the brilliance of the future 
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as it appears over the horizon. For instance, 
the lumber business has been steadily growing 
until now we have become the largest lumber 
port in the world with more than 600,000,000 
feet of lumber passing over our wharves in the 
past year. The local fishing industry, includ- 
ing several canneries, as well as the business of 
shipping fresh fish, has grown to immense pro- 
portions. The Union Oil Co. has spent a mil- 
lion dollars and is still working, reclaiming 
nearly a quarter section of land. Nearby 
the City has just begun the expenditure of $2,- 
000,000. Adjoining the C ity’s property is 
that of the Southern Pacific Railway Co. where 
that corporation some time ago dredged the 
largest slip in the world, 2100 feet long, at a 
cost of $750,000. Across the channel from this 
the Pacific Wharf and Storage Co. is building 
modern docks and warehouses and spending 
a sum approaching the million mark. Some 
of the large freight lines that have recently 
made this a port of call are the Pacific Mail, 
the American-Hawaiian and the California- 
Atlantic, while we had already become used to 
seeing in port the elegant passenger vessels of 
the Pacific Navigation Co., the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., the San _ Francisco-Portland 
Steamship Co. and others. So we are becoming 
familiar with dealing in large terms and are 
actually opening out our arms to that enemy 
of political mankind, “Big Business.” 

There are other things here of which San 
Pedro could boast if space permitted—her 
excellent school system, her churches, her 
homes, her clubs. For those seeking recreation 
there is perfect yachting. Here the South Coast 
Yacht Club has its home, and from here the 
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great Honolulu Yacht race starts each vear 
There is motor boating, represented by a large 
club. There is fishing, in the channel between 
here and Catalina, the world famous tuna and 
other game fish furnishing ideal sport. There 
is the best bathing on this or any coast. 

But to go back to business, here is what 
Ernest. P. Goodrich, the world’s foremost harbor 
expert said after a careful examination of this 
harbor: “Between now and 1950 Los Angeles 
will have a population of 2,880,000 and its com- 
merce will amount to $62,000,000 annually. 
Its manufactures will aggregate $1,000,000,000. 
To attain the greatest efficiency from its harbor 
it will have spent $215,000,000 in development. 
The harbor will have 82 miles of water front 
and will handle 150 tons per lineal foot each 
year. The Huntington Concession alone, in 
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a short time, will far surpass in efficiency the 
renowned Bush terminals of New York.” 

Are not these startling predictions from such 
a source? 
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5 [he Historic Elements of 


California Literature 
By George Wharton James, Litt. D. 








This is the second article in a series by the 
The first article appe ared in the June issue of OUT WEST and was entitled, “ The 
” When completed the series will afford a historic and 1 analytical survey of 
d and will be of great value to students and lovers of California, 


California Literature. 
the subject never before attempted 


IN LAST MONTH’S Out West 

I discussed the Spirit of California 

Literature. In this issue I pro- 

pose to suggest somewhat how 
it came into existence. A cursory glance 
at the remarkable history of California, 
better than any other way, will give 
partial explanation, at least, of this 
remarkable _ spirit. 

It has been claimed that New England, 
the South, Indiana, and other portions 
of the United States have a literature 
as distinctive, even more so, than that 
of California and the Great West. 
I do not believe this claim can be main- 
tained; in fact I am convinced that 
it cannot to the same degree that a 
distinctive claim can be maintained 
for the literature of California. Save 
for its revolt against old English stand- 
ards, led by such men as Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and Edward Everett 
Hale, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, there is little in 
New England literature that might not 
have been written in old England or 
Germany. “The Village Blacksmith” 
was never associated in my mind with 
America until I learned that its author 

was an American, and so with “Thana- 
topsis,” “Snow Bound,” “Lines to A 
Water-Fowl,” and a thousand, nay pos- 
sibly a hundred thousand pages of the 
writings of New England’s most dis- 
tinguished authors. 

Much of the literature of the South, 
on the other hand, contains the negro 
element enough to distinguish and differ- 
entiate it, and there is also the pro- 
slavery theme upon which endless varia- 
tions are played, from State’s Rights 
to the Divine Right to fown slaves. 
These elements give us a pure Southern 


Literature. 
Spirit of 


with California 


Editor dealing 


literature, but while Sidney Lanier 
wrote in the South, and wrote marvel- 
ously, much of what he wrote might 
have come from an Oxford professor 
or a Cambridge poet, so little is there 
in it to differentiate it from ordinary 
English writing of a high type. 

So, too, might one class the main 
part of theliterature of Indiana. Granted 
that there is always a large and fertile 
school of writers in that State, the 
only distinctive notes are those of 
James Whitcomb Riley, Bill Nye and 
George Ade. Monsieur Beaucaire and 
other writings of the same author, light, 
airy and attractive, tho they be, find 
their counterpart in the literature of 
France, Spain, Italy, and even England. 
Riley’s peculiar dialectic poems, Nye’s 
broad humor and Ade’s intensified slang 
are strikingly individualistic enough to 
differentiate a literature, and found a 
school, but take away those three men 
and there is nothing in the work of 
Indiana writers to call for any other 
than the ordinary classifications. 

But in dealing with California liter- 
ature,—remembering what I have al- 
ready affirmed, viz; that by “California” 
I mean the large, big, vast West, in- 
cluding all the Pacific Coast and Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico—one finds so many 
differentiating and distinguishing ele- 
ments that only wilful obstinacy, or 
preverse blindness can allow one to 
ignore its claims to personal individ- 
uality. And it is to California’s re- 
markable and rapidly changing history 
that much of this individuality is due; 
hence the heading to this and one or 
more succeeding chapters in this series. 

The California of the United States 
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is a comparatively young country. It 
vame into the Union practically sixty 
years ago. The whole of its known his- 
tory extends back only to Cabrillo in 
1542, three hundred and seventy years. 
To the Hebrews,the Hindoos, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, this is mere babyhood. 
We count our years in hundreds where 
they count in thousands, or more. Yet 
in these few brief years California has 
had a marvellous and varied history, all 
of which has left its strong impress 
upon its literature. 

Prior to Cabrillo California was the 
home of the Indian. Powers states 
that there is every reason to believe 
that a century ago there were 700,000 
Indians occupying the fertile valleys, 
foothills, mountain meadows and_is- 
lands of California. 

These Indians in the valleys, were 
largely a pastoral people. peaceful, 
somewhat indolent, but well versed 
in certain arts, such as basketry, the 
dressing of buckskin, ete. Evidence of 
the astonishing development they 
attained in the former art is presented 
in another article in this issue, with 


illustrations, upon the E. L. McLeod 


Collection of Baskets, mainly gathered 
from the region of the Kern River. 
This basketry is equal in form, weave, 
fineness of stitch, careful choice of 
material, exquisite shading of color, 
astonishing fertility and individuality 
of design and accuracy in execution to 
any basketry of the known world, and 
when one knows the symbolism of the 
designs it reveals a people full of senti- 
ment, mythological feeling, historic or 
racial fidelity and religious aspiration. 

The Indians of the mountains were 
also excellent weavers, but they added 
a fearlessness and warlikeness not gen- 
erally possessed by their brothers of 
the valleys and plains. 

But it is in his simple spiritual life 
that the Indian can teach us many 
remarkable and wonderful things. For 
instance, he gives us grandeur of out- 
look. He lives out-of-doors—on the 
plains, in the forests, in the canyons, 
on the mountains. He has great, grand, 
wide outlooks. He sees far. He trains 
his eyes to see into vasty distances. 
He knows all about the sunrises, and 
sunsets, the clouds, the rising and fall- 


ing of storms, the rising and setting of 
the stars. His mental vision also is 
enlarged because he sees far, he feels 
far. He knows the solemn mystery of 
rast distance, of a solitude and sweep 
he cannot fathom. 

He is full of a poetry that is the result 
of his constant and deep communion 
with Nature. It is not so much a poetry 
of words, as one of feeling and life. 
Occasionally when he seeks for verbal 
expression he becomes wonderfully 
gifted, and the speeches of Indian ora- 
tors that have been recorded are by no 
means exaggerations of the universal 
thought of most Indians. 

The aborigines are the original Calif- 
ornians. How long they have been 
here our scientific experts have not yet 
determined, but we do know that they 
were found here by the earliest explorers. 

And to a far greater extent than most 
people are aware they have affected 
our literature and our civilization. 

Without the Indian there would have 
been no Mission epoch, the development 
of no Franciscan Mission architecture, 
no literature upon the work of the 
padres, no Mission Play, no novels 
of the “Ramona” type. Yet Ramona 
made as great an impression upon Ameri- 
van literature as, possibly, any novel 
yet written by an American. 

But even directly the Indian has 
influenced our literature. He, himself, 
is a literature-creator, and, as an inven- 
tor of literary power we owe him our 
grateful allegiance and _ thanks. 

It is not necessary that literature be 
written to exist. Homer’s great epic 
was not put into written form until 
centuries after the blind bard left the 
arth. The songs of the Troubadours 
are as truly literature as the works of 
Virgil or Horace, yet they were not 
written, possibly, until long centuries 
after they were first sung. The Indians 
have their traditions, their myths, their 
legends, their folk-lore stories. Some 
of these show an inventive genius greater 
than that of any of our modern makers 
of literature. The latter have the 
models of all ages and all countries to 
guide them; the products of the master 
minds of the past act as stimulants to 
them, but the Indians were pioneers 
and inventors in this field. They had 
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nothing but the original sources of 
inspiration to help them. Nature alone 
was their teacher. Hence their stories 
have that simple, childlike directness 
and inconsequence, that refusal to be 
tied to logical order, and that introduc- 
tion of the incongruous that we look 
for in the mental inventions of our own 
children. 

Thousands of the stories of the In- 
dians that might have enriched our 
literature have been lost through our 
own culpable ignorance, carelessness and 
indifference. The Indian rhapsodists 
are fast passing away in California as 
elsewhere, and only here and there have 
a few of their legends been preserved. 
Those that we have reveal them as a 
very different peopie from what many 
of our writers have believed and taught. 
The popular but ignorant conception 
of the California Indian is that he was 
degraded beyond even the average of 
Indian degradation. 

This characterization of the Indian 
is effective and striking, but it is false. 
A far clearer and truer presentation of 
the real Indian of California is given by 
Jeremiah Curtin in his “Creation Myths 
of North America,” a book which deals 
entirely with the creation stories of 
the Indians of the Northern portion of 
California, and from which in a subse- 
quent article I shall quote. 

In a later chapter I shall also give ¢ 
full presentation of specimens of Indian 
literature, thus offering to our readers 
a taste, at least, of this rich element of 
originality and power in our peculiar 
civilization. 

The simple pastoral life of the Califor- 
nia Indian was little affected by the first 
coming of the white man. Cabrillo’s 
entrance into the harbor that was after- 
wards named after the patron saint of 
Spain, San Diego, produced little change 
upon the life of the primitive inhabitants, 
but, necessarily, it was the keynote to 
the complete disappearance of their 
civilization. The epoch of discovery 
extended, practically, less than two hun- 
dred years, and this epoch has more or 
less colored our literature and shaped 
its spirit. 

Then 
Franciscan 
an upheaving time. 


‘ame the changeful epoch of 


This was 
meeting of 


Missionization. 
The 


the two elements was far more fateful 
than any of its participants conceived. 
The religious teaching of the Franciscans 
and their system of civilizing their 
dusky charges completely changed Calif- 
ornia and left an impress upon our 
literature, inspired it with a spirit that 
we sincerely hope will never die. Fired 
with religious zeal a brave band of edu- 
vated, refined, and efficient priests, led 
by that commanding figure, Junipero 
Serra, marched up from Lower Califor- 
nia and Mexico, planted the standard 
of the cross, side by side with the banner 
of Spain, erected their first rude Mission 
structures, placing their bells of silvery 
tone upon rude uprights and began their 
sublime work of converting the Indians 
to a truer faith, a nobler conception of 
life and a more civilized mode of exis- 
tence. In story and song, in statue and 
painting, in bas relief and wood the 
aims and achievements of these men 
have been commemorated, but far more 
in the hearts of a slowly awakening people 
have their works been immortalized. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice, of casting 
aside of wordly aims, ambitions and 
longings, the passion for the good of 
others, the working without hope of 
sarthly reward or expectation of earthly 
emoluments manifested during this 
epoch, will never be eliminated, 
let us hope, from both our literature and 
our civilization. Ah!:the godly spirit 
of these men. How it is needed today, 
here and everywhere. What a complete 
change it would make in the life of the 
world if the spirit of Serra and his 
coadjutors became the spirit of the men 
and women of the California of today. 
This spirit is enshrined in our literature. 
It cannot be eliminated. It shines 
forth as a beacon light over the wild 
and tempestuous seas of self-advance- 
ment, self-aggrandizement and self-seek- 
ing. It is leaven of that divine power 
that will ultimately leaven the whole 
lump and convert it into the sweetness 
and beauty of the universal brotherhood. 

But not only in their lives; in the 
architecture they developed here the 
Franciscans struck another wonderful 
note in the chord of our many-voiced 
spirit. Their architecture has influenced 
our literature and our lives. There is 
scarcely a town or city in the whole of 
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Southern California, at least, that does 
not contain one, or many, examples 
of the Mission style of architecture. 
Homes, churches, hospitals, schools, 
warehouses and factories even, railway 
stations, apartment houses and a score 
of other kinds of buildings are all erected 
in the Mission architecture. The Glen- 
wood Mission Inn at Riverside, is world- 
famed, and so are the Potter and Arling- 
ton at Santa Barbara, largely because 
they are the enshrinement of this type 
of architecture and also, in greater or 
lesser measure, of the hospitable spirit of 
the padres. 

Following, or almost simultaneous with 
the coming of the Franciscan Mission- 
aries to California for the conversion of 
the Indians, came the Spanish and Mexi- 
“an colonists who settled San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, 
Monterey and San Francisco. This 
was the real beginning of the residence 
of the Cacausian race upon this scene. 
That was about a century and a quarter 
ago. This is a most important fact, 
and its significance must not be over- 
looked. California has not been, is 
not, the home of a “race” of people. 


growing up together, year after year, 
century after century, tied together in 
bonds of friendship, kinship and common 


ideals. The Anglo Saxons were a people 
—a coherent race, afterwards changed 
and materially altered by the influx 
and domination of the Normans at the 
Conquest, but still possessing certain 
well-defined national traits. So with 
the French, the Germans, the Italians, 
the Spanish,the Portuguese, the Servians 
and even the Turks. Our centuries- 
old civilization was that of the Indians 
and that practically passed away a 
century ago, and the civilization of the 
white man took its place. It was no 
absorptive process, no amalgamation, 
no blending of racial characteristics. 
It was an utter and complete change. 
Indian gave place to Spanish and Mexi- 
ean as far as national life was concerned, 
and henceforth California must be reck- 
oned with as Spanish and not Indian. 

But even here influences of change 
were at work. Political environment 
changes men oftentimes as much, or 
even more than natural or scenic en- 
vironment, and this has been peculiarly 
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volatile in California. In one short 
century changes have taken place that 
have no counterpart in any other por- 
tion of the United States. 

In the beginning of the last century 
(1800) California was part and parcel 
of the dominions of Spain. Its officers 
were Spanish, its laws Spanish, its 
language Spanish, transplanted to an 
almost virgin and decidedly hospitable 
soil. In connection with this trans- 
planted civilization, influencing it some- 
what, and in turn being influenced 
potently by it, was the native aboriginal 
life. Indian and Spaniard lived side 
by side, and, under the control of the 
padres of the Missions, the aboriginal 
savagery largely disappeared. Into 
this mixed civilization some of the early 
explorers of California plunged, hence 
the enshrinement of this peculiar epoch 
in our literature. They wrote vivid and 
clear pictures of the California of that 
day in which, necessarily, the political 
and social conditions of their environ- 
ment largely appear. Such works are 
those of Farnham, Pattie, and others. 

These, however, were merely tempor- 
ary visitors, and their writings can be 
taken only as the chance impressions 
of travelers, whose personal experiences 
largely influenced their pens. Others 
of this same epoch came and settled down 
in the country as more or less permanent 
residents. These saw everything from 
a more intimate standpoint than the 
writers before referred to. The angle 
of vision was different. In the one case 
we have impressionistic pictures of scenes 
rapidly visited, of conceptions hastily 
gendered, of personal experiences, more 
or less pleasant, according to the con- 
ditions and personalities involved, while 
in the other, we have the pen pictures 
of the settled, the established, the des- 
criptions of those who were at one (in 
the main) with the social and political 
environment, and who therefore wrote 
from the standpoint of agreement and 
harmony. 

In the second decade of the 
nineteenth century this Spanish yoke 
was cast off by the Mexicans and 
from that time, until the American 
Naval and Military Invasion, Califor- 
nia was a province of the republic of 
Mexico. The Spaniards were ostensibly, 
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and practically banished—save in the case 
of a few of the Franciscan padres, (who 
were tolerated for their helpful influence 
over the Indians, and their generous 
assistance to the military in the way of 
of food supplies) and Mexicans 
took their place. All were required to 
swear allegiance to the new government. 
While the change at first was more 
apparent than real, there was an instabil- 
ity of political condition and a general 
feeling of unrest that may be said to 
have_received its culmination in Calif- 
ornia in the promulgation of the decree 
of secularization, which, in 1834, de- 
prived the Franciscan Missionaries of 
their control of the temporalities of the 
respective missions, gave to the Indians 
ostensible citizenship and land owner- 
ship, and reduced the missions to or- 
dinary parish churches under the con- 
trol of a local bishop appointed by the 
Mexican authorities. 

This produced an exciting and rapid 
disintegration of existent conditions 
which it is hard for us at this day to 
realize. The padres were the chief 
powers of influence; the Missions the 
centers of all religious and social life. 


While the Spanish and Mexican inhabi- 
tants of the rancheros lived their own 
life, in their own way, it was a life that 
recognized the authority of the padre 
as higher than that of the civil authori- 


Hence the destruction of that 
power, and the disintegration of the 
Mission system caused a demoraliza- 
tion of the social fabric that we are 
unable to comprehend. 

While this struggle was going on, 
new factors of disturbance were moving 
towards the land of destiny many of 
them totally unconscious of the part 
they so soon were to play in the dis- 
integration of the old and the establish- 
ment of the new. 

The fame of California’s balmy climate 
and fertile valleys had already reached 
the East and middle West, and men of 
foresight and wisdom, anxious to bring 
up their families in a countryso blessed 
and favored by Nature started over 
the plains. Bidwell and his party left 
Missouri in 1842 and the Donner party 
left Springfield, Ill., in 1846. These 
two parties, alone, have left a never- 
fading stamp upon the literature of 


ties. 


California, as well as given names to 
scenic features that will last so long as 
history is remembered. 

While the excitement of the seculari- 
zation decree was still raging, and the 
injurious influence rising to its culmina- 
tion, another disturbing and upsetting 
factor arose in the war between Mexico 
and the United States. Then fol- 
lowed the raising of the United 
States Flag by Commodore Sloat at 
Monterey, the advent of Fremont, the 
episode of the Bear Flag, the capitula- 
tion at Cahuenga, the arrival of General 
Kearny, and ‘the final annexation of 
California to the United States. 

All this occurred in the year 1846. 

Here, at once, was a new political 
environment. The old Spanish families 
remained, but the Mexican officials 
and the Mexican form of government 
gave place to United States officials and 
United States methods. The Spanish 
language, which hitherto had been the 
official polite and common language of 
California, was supplanted, at least in 
official circles, and in polite and common 
society began a losing battle for exis- 
tence. 

It is almost impossible for us to un- 
derstand the deep and profound conster- 
nation caused in the minds of the Mexi- 
cans by the advent of Fremont. Sus- 
picious to a high degree of the Ameri- 
vans, (by this I mean the citizens of 
the United States) they were aroused 
to a frenzy of hostility. When the Bear 
Flag was raised, and open defiance to 
Mexican authority was a fact to be 
reckoned with this frenzy was intensi- 
fied. Additional fuel was placed on 
the fire of suspicion and distrust, arous- 
ing it to fierce hatred, by the killing of 
three Spanish Californians in _ retalia- 
tion for the killing of two Americans, an 
event which some conservative hister- 
ians regard as little short of murder. 

The appearance of Kearny and his 
“Army of the West” on the 
boundary of the Colorado Desert, in 
the southern part of the State, was but 
another proof to the suspicious Spanish- 
Californians that the invasion and con- 
quest of California by the United States 
was premeditated and fully determined 
upon beforehand. Unable to muster 
soldiers and arms enough to repulse 
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the American forces the conquest was 
practically decided when the American 
flag was raised, though spasmodic efforts 
were made at Los Angeles, San Pasqual 
and elsewhere to prevent its successful 
consummation. But Fremont’s diplo- 
macy and the treaty of Cahuenga 
decided the matter for all time, and 
California was lost to Mexico, soon to 
be one of the American sisterhood of 
United States. 

For a time there was a sharp conflict 
of authority between Stockton and Fre- 
mont on the one side and Kearny on 
the other, which was temporarily dis- 
posed of by Kearny finally ordering Fre- 
mont to Washington under arrest. The 
exciting controversy caused by this ac- 
tion and Fremont’s trial long continued 
to agitate California but could not pre- 
vent its onward march. As soon as 
Col. Mason was appointed Military 


Governor he set the machinery in motion 
for the establishment of a stable civil 
government. 

A Constitutional Convention was held, 
and California was inducted into Anglo- 
Saxon methods of caucasing, wire-pull- 
ing for office and voting. 

All land tenures became objects of the 
keenest scrutiny and the looseness of 
the past laws, the indolence and in- 
difference of the Spanish and Mexican 
land owners and the ignorance of the 
Indians opened the gateway into a field 
that was soon flood by chicanery, fraud, 
dishonesty, theft, perjury, violence and 
even murder. The land-and-gold-greed 
of the Anglo-Saxon are. proverbial, and 
in California his lust for possession led 
him into a saturnalia of crime never be- 
fore equalled in extent or fierceness in 
the history of the world. 


Centrifugality 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


Each has confined within his human breast 


A dream-ideal, formless, vague and dim. 

’Tis scarcely to bis inmost soul confessed, 

Yet ’tis its power that guides and governs him. 
Some from it flee and seek forgetfulness— 

Such cowards they, that greatness doth affright— 
They fly to find a haven, yet find less 

Than frighted gulls which wing their goaless flight 
O’er stormy seas that mock at their distress, 

And lure with baleful phosphorescent light. 

For these, all ceaselessly, the wheel of change 
With thundrous roar, unmusical, revolves: 
Bringing new pleasures, frivolous or strange 
Whate’er from Self’s dread mystery absolves 
For these the gaud, the glitter and the mirth 
That's meaningless, and cruel, sacrilegious, vile. 
With hands profaning altars of the Earth 

These, make a race-course down Life’s holy aisle. 

















r IS a California spring-time. 
Every time I go out-of-doors, I 
am impressed as never before 
with the spontaneity of natural 
things. How the grass grows up, each 
blade cleaving the earth, uniting with 
every other blade to cover the bare 
places with richest green! Buds shoot 
forth from every branch. A few weeks 
ago the almond trees were in bloom, and 
my solitary almond tree shed glory and 
perfume on the whole area of our home 
place. White and pink covered the bare, 
almost black, branches, and it was veri- 
tably a glorious sight. The bees came 
and hummed their warm approval as 
they sipped the sweets of the blossoms, 
the birds came and fed upon them, 
and when the chickens were released 
from their yard each night, they picked 
up with avidity the petals that had fallen 
during the day. What a spontaneous 
exhibition of beauty it was! 

Then the peach and plum trees began 
to bloom, and the prunes, and now the 
oranges are commanding the scene. 
And what a sight is an orange orchard 
in full bloom! The golden fruit is not 
yet picked, in many cases, and the 
trees are laden with their rich and lus- 
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cious balls; the deep green of the old 
growth of leaves richly sets off the 
lighter green of the new growth; and now, 
the waxen white blossoms are swiftly 
bursting into being in an extravagant 
profusion that fills the eye with delight, 
and the nostrils with a ravishing perfume, 
and at the same time covers the ground 
beneath with a white shower like snow. 
Stand on Mount Rubidoux, in Riverside, 
and look out over the hundreds, nay, 
thousands of acres of orange trees there 
spread out. It is a rich deep-green 
sea, with ten thousand times ten thous- 
and golden globes, charged with nectar, 
catching and reflecting the glowing sun- 
light, nestling in its rythmic waves, 
while as the wind plays with the leaves, 
the whole sea seems to be lashed into 
exquisite and fragrant foam by the 
presence of the blossoms. 

The eucalyptus trees are also in bloom, 
and what a rich beauty is developed 
as their tinv cups burst open and reveal 
a creamy white fluff-ball, which expands 
and expands until it is a beautiful clus- 
ter of fairy balls. 

A few weeks ago | pruned a young 
apricot tree and several vines, and they 
looked as bare and barren and _ useless 
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as a deserted bird’s nest. But to-day 
the apricot is covered with buds and 
tiny leaves, and the dried-up stalks 
of the vines are bursting into rich green 
which will soon enswathe them with a 
wealth of color of which their previous 
appearance gave not the slightest prom- 
ise. 

How spontaneous are all these ex- 
pressions of growth and _ expansion! 
How each bud comes forth in response 
to the call it hears, the impulse it feels, 
and yet how wonderfully harmonious 
is this spontaneity! Here is a picture 
of an Oregon apple orchard in full 
bloom, and to-day, in my own yard, 
the crab-apple tree is clothed in its 
perfect wealth of blossoms. In April 
the whole Santa Clara Valley is con- 
verted into a bower of beauty by the 
blossoms on the million or more prune 
trees that find life and rich nourishment 
there. Thousands of people every year 
assemble on the slopes of the hills over- 
looking this far-famed valley, at Sara- 
toga Springs, that they may enjoy 
this feast of blossoms. Millions of mil- 
lions of them, rods, acres, miles, bathed 
in exquisite beauty and redolent with a 
fragrance that intoxicates and rejuve- 
nates without any after ill-effect. 

Every poor person may enjoy this 
and similar scenes to the full, just as 
well as the rich—nay, indeed, more, 
for he need have none of the care attend- 
ant upon the possession of the property; 
and yet a little of such property does 
harm to no man. There are scores of 
poor men in Southern California who 
own little homes,—clerks, conductors, 
motor-men, salesmen, mechanics, labor- 
ers even, whose house gables are covered 
with a wealth of floral beauty, spon- 
taneous and glorious in its exuberant 
growth. 

Here are wistaria and gold-of-Ophir 
roses, a combination as delicious to the 
eye as it is fragrant to the senses. Whence 
came this delicately beautiful Japanese 
flower? Who originated it? Surely it 
must be one of the sweet thoughts of 
God, for man’s benefit visualized and 
given to him while here on earth, that 
he may dream of the life beyond. 

Every blossom is perfect; yet each 
one is free and independent. It grew 
sprang forth spontaneously in answer 











Prune Orchard in Blossom, Santa Clara County, 
California 


to the vehement demand of its whole 
nature. And yet you may sit and study 
the whole of it,—every blossom, every 
leaf, every pendant cluster,—for an 
hour, a day, a week, and I defy you to 
find one discordant note of shape or 
color in it all. 

Spontaneity and harmony—what a 
glorious combination! What a_reve- 
lation and incitement to man! 

See men and women as they follow 
the fashions. How different the results 
from the spontaneous harmony of the 
flowers, of all God’s great out-of-doors. 
Incongruity and folly mark the dress 
from skin to exterior, from shoes to 
hats,—too close underwear, restricting 
corsets, tight dresses, tight and cruelly 
high-heeled shoes, uncomfortable col- 
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Eucalyptus Blossoms 


lars, sleeves that restrict normal action 
of the arms, and hats that seem to be 
the invention of escaped lunatics. And 
as for the methods of hair-dressing that 
introduce great mattresses of foreign 
hair to make untidy haymows of a wo- 
man’s queenly head, I would imprison 
for life the wantons who started such 
fashions, and pillory the foolish girls 
who follow them. 

(nd men’s dress is not much better. 
The padded shoulders of the coats, 
the stiff-bosomed shirts, the tight, patent- 
leather shoes, the creased trousers, the 
absurd high-necked collars, the sham 
and never-deceptive cuffs, the high silk 
hat, or the stiff and unventilated derby, 
are all proof of man’s lack of spontaneity 
and harmony in dress. 

How hearty, spontaneous, and direct 
is the sun, and the rain, and the snow, 
and the wind—rude, some people might 
call them. When the time comes, the 
sun appears in full glory, without re- 
serve, without apology, without any 
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blowing of trumpets. Browning ex- 
presses in his “Pippa Passes” this spon- 
taneous effect of sunrise. It is one of 
the wonderful descriptions in literature. 


**Day! 

Faster and more fast, 

O’er night’s brim, day boils at last: 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 

Where spurting and suppressed it lay, 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 

Of vonder gap in the solid gray 

Of the eastern cloud, an hour away; 

But forth one. wavelet, then another, 
curled, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be supressed, 

Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then 
over-flowed the world.” 


And the rain, how it falls! Day or 
night, when the conditions are right, it 
begins to descend, and either gently or 
tumultously and peltingly it continues, 
washing the atmosphere and cooling it, 
cleansing the dust laden trees, slacking 
the dust on the roads, washing the 
streets, vivifying the lawns and flower 
beds, supplying needed nourishment for 


vegetables and grains whether in the 
small gardens of the poor or in the im- 
mense ranches of the rich, and bringing 


life and vigor everywhere. How spon- 
taneous, frank, generous, open it all is! 

And the snow! It comes down in 
equal spontaneity. How beautiful is a 
snow-storm,—these flowers of the sky 
falling in their feathery whiteness and 
lightness, and covering everything with 
their spotless purity! Old tin cans, gar- 
bage piles, manure heaps, rotting carrion, 
alike are covered and made white, just 
as readily as the greenest lawn or most 
carefully cultivated field. O the beauti- 
ful spontaneity of the snow! 

And the wind! It blows everywhere, 
catches everything, tosses the curl of the 
maiden, and blows the shaggy hair of the 
drunken tramp. It brings freshness, 
sweetness, and purification into every 
spot which it touches, and it is not a 
respecter of persons or of places. 

And the odors of the flowers! How 
they fill the air with their rich fragrance, 
and the beggar may enjoy them as much 
as the millionaire, the illiterate as the 
learned, the boor as the refined. In 
March, Southern California is one vast 











An Oregon Apple Orchard in Full Bloom 


perfumery. The orange blossoms are 
on the trees, and the rich and fragrant 
odor makes everything delicious. Go 
where you will, you cannot escape the 
fragrance, it is so spontaneous, so gener- 
ous, so insistent. Mankind is a part of 
this great out-of-doors—a thought of God 
who created it. He, possessing the power 
of reason, may study its ways, its meth- 
ods, and learn therefrom. All through 
nature this spontaneous expression of 
life is found. Everything springs gladly, 
readily, joyously to do its allotted work. 
The sun springs upon the world each 
morning, and delights in flooding the 
haunts of men, birds, beasts, and animals 
with light and warmth; the water flows 
freely, spontaneously, readily, wherever 
a way is made for it; the wind seeks out 
every nook and cranny, every corner 
and hidden place, and brings its purify- 
ing influence there; the rain falls on the 
just and unjust with insistent free- 
dom: and the snow alights alike on the 
hovel and the mansion, the violet and 
towering sequoia; the grass grows as 
spontaneously for a peasant as for a 
king, and feeds alike the squirrel and 
the cow. Each does its best, readily, 
freely, spontaneously, without holding 
back, and in so doing there is a harmony, 
a perfection of service, that benefits and 
blesses the world. 

Too often the trouble with mankind 
is that they are too affected, too civilized, 
too far away from nature to be spon- 
taneous, easy, frank. From the hour of 


birth we restrain, restrict, confine, sup- 
press, change, alter, instead of seeking to 
guide the natural spontaneity of life 
into God-ordered channels. The result 
is we grow up unnatural, artificial, ux- 
spontaneous, affected. We say this is 
civilization, education, refinement. I do 
not believe it to be the frue civilization, 
the true education, the true refinement; 
but a mistaken, a wrong notion of civi- 
lization, education, refinement, that takes 
away God-given standards and substi- 
tutes those of men. The aim of one’s life 
should be to find God’s standards and 
conform to them, regardless of meeting 
the false and harmful standards of men. 
We should come into the lives of our 
fellows with the spontaneity of sunshine, 
as does the rain, the good, that God 
bestows upon the just and the unjust. 
In every thought and every act it should 
be one’s aim to be spontaneous, acting 
out not the selfish, evil, and human, but 
the unselfish, noble, and divine. 


There is more to this spontaneity 


of nature than most of us perceive. Not 
one man or woman in a million is spon- 
taneous. We dare not be. We are 
afraid. We have been trained to be 
afraid. We live unnaturally because 
we have not so established the principles 
of life, so crystallized our thoughts, that 
we dare allow our actions to spring into 
light unexamined, unstudied, untrimmed. 
What is the secret of Roosevelt’s great 
popularity, in spite of the intense an- 
tagonism he creates? Is it not in the 
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honest, simple spontaneity of his life? 
He has laid down for himself the definite 
paths his life is to follow, and without 
delay, without fear, without question, 
he hurls the thought of his inner self 
outward, regardless of the consequences. 
This is what I mean by spontaneity in a 
man’s life. Charles Wagner, the author 
of “The Simple Life,” is another speci- 
men of this spontaneous life. I watched 
him closely for two days. I laid traps 
for him with sudden questions. [| 
wanted to see if he would “trim” or 
“straddle,” or “fence.’”’ Never for a 
moment did he hesitate. His thought 
in every case came forth as spontaneous 
as the bubbling water rushes from the 
spring. Here is an illustration: One 
of the first receptions tendered him was 
at the palace of a society leader in New 
York. At dinner, all the invited guests 
were in full conventional costume, the 
plate was elaborate enough for a prince’s 
ransom, and the flowers would have 
brought joy to the hearts of the inmates 
of a county hospital. A_ velvet-clad 
“flunky” stood behind the chair of each 
guest, for money was no object to this 
lady who wished to do honor to one 
upon whom the president had smiled. 
As the dinner progressed, the intelli- 
gent hostess turned to the guest of honor 
and asked, in line with some phase of 
the conversation, “But pray, Mr. Wag- 
ner, how would you apply the principles 
of the simple life to such a home as mine?” 
Like a flash of lightning the answer 
came, yet as spontaneous as a burst of 
sunshine: ‘“‘Well, madam, I see standing 
behind each of our chairs these brothers 
of ours who are not allowed to eat with 
us, who do not join in the conversation. 
I suppose the first thing I should do 
would be to say, ‘Come, brothers, pull 
up your chairs, and eat and talk and 
share with us these good gifts of God.’ ” 

Would, could, dare the ordinary con- 
ventional, careful, conservative, ortho- 











A Poor Man's Cottage in Southern 
California 


Wistaria and Roses. 


dox man have given such an answer? 
He would not have dreamed of such a 
reply. In conventional phrase he would 
have uttered some vague platitude that 
would have meant nothing, and the 
world of inequality and injustice would 
have gone on the same as before. 

O for the hearty, responsive, great- 
hearted, big-souled man or woman, spon- 
taneous, ready, willing, who clasps you 
by the hand speedily, who looks you in 
the eye readily, who pours the wealth of 
his intellect, his soul, his experience over 
you in a generous flood, who shines 
warmth and light into the darkest re- 
cesses of your life, who sends sweeping 
tides of great winds of purity and love 
into every nook and cranny, every corner 
and hidden place of your life, who is 
frank, honest, open, unaffected, sincere. 

Reprint from Life and Health. 
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The Peace Forum 
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SARLY nineteen hundred years ago, in the seclusion of a garden in the suburbs 
of Jerusalem, curtained by the shadows of night, the Prince of Peace admonished 

NO the leader of His little band of followers: “Put up the sword into the sheath.’ 

4 And not only by precept but by example and self sacrifice, did the great Teacher 
pr in His own life and in His own death the great mission which hs ad brought 
Him from His throne on high, to bring ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ And the 
impulsive Simon became the apostle Peter, and John the “Son of Thunder” became 
the apostle of Love,and Paulthe persecutor was transformed into the great apostle 
to the Gentiles. 

And the Spirit of Peace and love began to spread from man to man; from city to 
city; from province to ream e; from nation to nation; from continent to continent; 
until = uttermost parts of the earth have at least heard something of the message 
of peace and good will. And in the favored time in which we live, it appears that the 
sallies of the earth, from the least to the greatest, are ready to accept the message 
as having its proper application not only to individuals, but to nations as well, in 
their relations with each other. 

This real message of peace makes its appeal to the inner spirit and the life, rather 
than the outward conduct. Let the heart be filled with the spirit of good will, and 
there is little danger that the words or the acts will be other than those of peace. That 
is the real message, and that is the secret of its marvelous extension to every nation 
and every people, without changing their form of government or their language or 
their personal or race characteristics. To have genuine good will there must be 
sympathy, and to arouse sympathy there must be knowledge. And there never was 
a time in the history of the world when both men and nations had a better opportunity 
to know the other fellow’s side of it, and there never has been an age in which more 
rapid progress was made in the extension of this spirit of peace and good will, than 
the age in which we live. 

Is universal peace coming? Unquestionably. Indeed the spirit of it is here al- 
ready. All nations realize the benefits of peace, the importance of peace, the necessity 
of peace, and every one in its own way is seeking to maintain peace and avoid war. 
The main, if not the only differences between them relate to the question as to what 
is the best method of accomplishing the desired result. The nations are gr: adually 
coming to adopt arbitration as a means of settlement of disputes of a certain class 
at least; and many of the leading nations have already made treaties with each other, 
whereby they have agreed that nearly every form of international complication be- 
tween them shall be settled by arbitration and an international court of arbitration 
for the settlement of such complications between nations is already practically es- 
tablished. 

One very practical phase of the question is whether it is necessary or best, in order 
to bring about universal peace for our nation or any other great nation to disarm. 
Whether it would really help the cause of peace to do away entirely with navy and 
army, battleships and fortifications. 

Theoretically such a plan seems very desirable; practically it might prove to be 
very unfortunate. How would that plan have worked in dealing with Castro as the 
Dictator of Venezuela; or with Weyler, as the Military Dictator of Cuba; or with the 
Boxer Uprising in China? There are times and circumstances in which soft expos- 
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tulations would be very ineffectual and if you have peace, you must fight for it. The 
spirit of peace and good will has spread marvelously throughout all the world, but 
the millenium has not yet dawned. And it is the part of wisdom to deal with men 
and nations as they are, rather than as they ought to be. 

A little boy came home from school with his face bleeding and his clothes torn, 
and told his mamma that a bad boy had thrown him down and pounded him. She 
asked him if he did not start the fight, but he insisted he did not. She dressed his 
wounds and soothed his feelings and told him how naughty it was to fight. The next 
day he came home again in a still worse plight, with a still worse account of the con- 
duct of the bad boy. So mamma called papa into conference and papa gave the abused 
boy a still more impressive lesson on how naughty it was to fight. 

The next day he came home in a still worse condition with a still more discouraging 
account of the uselessness of the plan of not resisting the cowardly and unwarranted 
attacks of the bad boy, and evidently smarting more under the injustice of his not 
being able to defend himself than under the smarting of the wounds he had received. 

So the father changed his plan and gave the little fellow some simple instructions 
in the manly art of self defense, together with permission to defend himself if again 
attacked. And the next day it was the bad boy that went home with the bloody 
nose, and after that they had peace on the right basis. 

J. H. MERRIAM. 


HE QUESTION of Universal Peace seems to me to be a rather confusing one, 

© to judge from the motives attributed to those who favor the maintenance of 
a navy sufficiently formidable to be of some use in case of war, by the so-called 
“Universal Peace” advocates. As a rule the advocacy of a substantial navy 
seems to the Peace advocates to be the advocacy of War. To my mind the surest 
way of preventing War is to be so fully prepared to resist attack at all times, that 


no nation cares to begin hostilities. An armed neutrality is the surest preventive 
of war. 

Every peaceful community maintains an efficient police protection. Such ample 
protection does not indicate the community is criminal, but it is established so that 
those who may be tempted to commit crime will have a wholesome fear of restraint. 
“Universal Peace” has a beautiful sound to the sentimentalist, but with war always 
raging somewhere on the earth’s surface conducted by one of the great European 
powers it is and can only be an irridescent dream. At the present time Persia is 
being divided between Russia and Great Britian merely because Persia had no army 
to resist Russia’s encroachments and tyrannical demands. Inoffensive Korea has 
been beneficiently assimilated by Japan because Japan had the Army and Navy 
Power and Korea had none. The people of northern Africa with no armies are 
being slaughtered because for centuries they have been the bone of contention between 
the Turks and their enemies. Does anybody dream for an instant that the Empire 
of China would have been practically divided between England, Russia, Germany 
and Japan with America enjoying trading privileges, had her Navy been sufficiently 
strong to resent aggression? 

Under present conditions it would be national suicide for the United States to aban- 
don its present policy of a strong and powerful navy. When all the world becomes 
meek and lowly, when greed gives way universally to charity and love, when every 
man, woman and child adopts and practices the Golden Rule: when all Nations are 
organized and conducted for the advancement of love and charity, and not for busi- 
ness, then will Universal Peace become a fact because it will be self existent. But 
today “‘suecess” is unfortunately typified by the dellar mark. Nations bow down and 
worship the golden rule of money. They are maintained on the principle of ‘Trade 
follows the flag.’””’ Diplomacy is today universally recognized as an effort of one 
nation’srepresentatives to get the best of another for the sake of the tradesmen. 
Diplomatic statements in plain English are mostly beautifully couched 
falsehoods to embarrass the weak, or to reduce the strong. While France and 
Great Britian were flattering and cajoling our President by cordial invitations of 
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an ardent desire for a Universal Peace Treaty,—Great Britian was joining with Rus- 
sia in crushing the peaceful Persians; France was operating under an agreement with 
Italy by which the Arabs and the Turk were to go way back into the desert and give 
up their lands to Italy; to either go back or be murdered. In fact the talk of ‘Uni- 
versal Peace”’ is a beautiful theory for theorists who love to regard the ideal theory 
as the existent condition, for diplomats who have other objects to attain and condi- 
tions to ultimately impose, and for ponderous minded politicians who love to delude 
themselves into the sweet slumberous satisfaction of doing something by undoing 
everything. F. W. KELLOGG, Altadena. 


WORLD PEACE SCHOOLS OF TRAVEL 
By Elizabeth Towne 

In connection with my statement ‘For World Peace” printed in this department 
in the Out West for May, it is well to remember the significant statement of Admiral 
Kochleben, the great German: 

“The next thirty years will unite the interests of 
the civilized world as never before. Cuvilized na- 
tions, the great people of the earth, are in closer 
harmony than they have ever been before. Thirty 
years ago, when I first visited America, the bond 
was not so strong. In thirty years more it will 
be strengthened one hundred fold. There will be 
no war. Perfect civilization will preclude war.” 

And as peace settles over us, what is the world to do with its billions of dollars worth 
of fighting ships and its other billions invested in military schools, and its yet other 
billions annually spent in maintaining a fighting equipment? 

What more economical and efficient than to disarm war vessels and battleships 
and turn them into a White Fleet, a public university of travel, that will tour the 
world every year? We want these ships manned by the best instructors in Foreign 
Art, Literature, Travel, Sociology, Human Nature, and Universal Brotherhood. 

Why not use our war fleet in the interests of peace and universal brotherhood? 
Why not a free post-graduate course of a year of foreign travel for graduates of our 
publie schools? Students to be chosen by merit, so many for each electoral district. 

We want this post-graduate year of travel given at the expense of*the nation, the 
students co-operating systematically in all the work done aboard ship. 

The same money that maintains our navy one year would give a year’s foreign travel 
and education to anywhere from 50,000 to 100,000 or more young men and young 
women. Think of the value of such a year of travel and study to each individual. 
Think of the influence for world peace and oneness. 

Think of 100,000 young Americans every year taking in the world like that. Think 
of the millions of foreigners taking in every year 100,000 visiting young Americans. 
Think of the whole world getting acquainted: like that. 

It is time to beat our swords into pruning hooks and ploughshares and turn our 
war ships into public schools that teach usefulness and human kindness instead of 
death and destruction. 

We can put our war ships to this good use even before they are disarmed by peace 
agreement. Why not in times of peace use them for schools? Why let them lie 
absolutely idle between wars? Why not another tour of war vessels around the world 
next year, with just enough marines to run them and all the other space filled with 
post-graduate students and teachers? 

Why not superannuate teachers for the purpose who would combine learning, 
experience and staidness; and to whom such a journey might mean rejuvenation as 
well as usefulness and honor? 

Visionary? Not at all. World peace is coming, and with it the question, What 
shall we do with our billions of dollars worth of war equipment? What answer more 
natural than this? What course more sensible than to evolute war dogs into peri- 
patetic Brother Jonathans to bless the world? 


’ 





uit Your Worrying 


By the Editor 


This is the first of a Series of Articles which will deal with this important subject in a sane, practical and forceful 


manner. Worry is the bane of many an existence 


and hushands, children and parents 


It is a robber of peace, comfort and rest 
It is an ignoble state to be in 
“worrier’’ has no ideals or that he has no real living belief in himself, his ideals or his God 


It brings misery to wives 
inadequacy, a proof that the 


A sign of mental 
To help the readers of 


OUT WEST to quit worrying by finding out what life is worth and getting the full value of the worth is that aim of 


this series.) 


CHAPTER I. 


HY IS IT that creatures endowed 

with reason distress themselves 

and everyone around them by 

worrying? One can understand 
a wild creature of the woods, or an 
animal without reason worrying, but 
that men and women, endowed with 
the power of thought, capable of seeing 
the why and wherefore of things, should 
worry is one of the strange and pecu- 
liar evidences that our so-called civi- 
lization is not all that it ought to be. 
The aborigine of the desert, forest 
or canyon, seldom, if ever, worries. 
He is too great a philosopher. He has 


a better practical system of life than 


has the worrier, for he says: Change what 
can be changed; bear the unchangeable 
without amurmur. With this philosophy 
he braves the wind and the rain, the 
sand and the snow, the extremes of 
heat and cold, the plethora of a good 
harvest or the famine of a drought. 
If he complains it is within himself, 
and if he whines and whimpers no one 
ever hears him. His face may become 
a little more stern under the higher 
pressure; he may tighten his waist- 
belt a hole or two to stifle the complaints 
of his empty stomach but his voice loses 
no note of its cherriness and his smile 
none of its sweet serenity. 

Why should the rude and brutal (!) 
savage be thus, while the cultured, edu- 
cated, refined man and woman of civi- 
lization worry wrinkles into their faces, 
gray hairs upon their heads, querelous- 
ness into their voices and bitterness into 
their hearts? 

Years ago I heard the famous Southern 
Evangelist, Sam Jones, deliver a lecture, 
entitled Quit Your Meanness. That 
lecture led me to formulate this series 
of articles, for I then came to the con- 
clusion that worry was as great a foe 


WHY WE WORRY. 


to man’s physical, mental and spiritual 
well-being as meanness. 

When we use the word worry what 
do we really mean? The word comes 
from the old Saxon and was an imitative 
of the sound caused by the choking or 
strangling of an animal when seized by 
the throat by another animal. We still 
refer to the ‘“‘worrying” of sheep by dogs— 
the seizing by the throat with the teeth; 
killing or badly injuring by repeated 
biting, shaking, tearing, etc. From this 
original meaning the word has enlarged 
until now it means to tease, to trouble, 
to harass with importunity or with care 
or anxiety. In other words it is undue 
care, meedless anxiety, unnecessary 
brooding, fretting thought. 

What a wonderful picture the original 
source of the word suggests of the latter 
day meaning. Worry takes our man- 
hood, womanhood, our high ambitions, 
our laudable endeavors, our daily lives 
by the throat, and strangles, chokes, bites, 
tears, shakes them, hanging on like the 
wolf, the weasel or the bull-dog, suck- 
ing out our life-blood, draining our 
energies, our hopes, our aims, our noble 
desires, and leaving us torn, empty, 
shaken, useless, bloodless, hopeless, and 
despairing. It is the nightmare of life 
that rides us to discomfort, wretchedness, 
despair and to that death-in-life that 
is no life at all. It is the vampire that 
sucks out the good of us and leaves us 
like the rind and pulp of a squeezed-out 
orange; it is the cooking-process that 
extracts all the nutritious juices of the 
meat and leaves nothing but the useless 
fibre. 

Worry is a worse thief than the bur- 
glar or highwayman. It goes beyond 
the train-wrecker or the vile wretch who 
used to lure sailing vessels upon a treach- 
erous shore, in its relentless heartlessness. 
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an ardent desire for a Universal Peace Treaty,—Great Britian was joining with Rus- 
sia in crushing the peaceful Persians; France was operating under an agreement with 
Italy by which the Arabs and the Turk were to go way back into the desert and give 
up their lands to Italy; to either go back or be murdered. In fact the talk of “Uni- 
versal Peace” is a beautiful theory for theorists who love to regard the ideal theory 
as the existent condition, for diplomats who have other objects to attain and condi- 
tions to ultimately impose, and for ponderous minded politicians who love to delude 
themselves into the sweet slumberous satisfaction of doing something by undoing 
everything. F. W. KELLOGG, Altadena. 
WORLD PEACE SCHOOLS OF TRAVEL 
By Elizabeth Towne 

In connection with my statement “For World Peace” printed in this department 
in the Out West for May, it is well to remember the significant statement of Admiral 
Kochleben, the great German: 

“The next thirty years will unite the interests of 
the civilized world as never before. Civilized na- 
tions, the great people of the earth, are in closer 
harmony than they have ever been before. Thirty 
years ago, when I first visited America, the bond 
was not so strong. In thirty years more it will 
be strengthened one hundred fold. There will be 
no war. Perfect civilization will preclude war.”’ 

And as peace settles over us, what is the world to do with its billions of dollars worth 
of fighting ships and its other billions invested in military schools, and its yet other 
billions annually spent in maintaining a fighting equipment? 

What more economical and efficient than to disarm war vessels and battleships 
and turn them into a White Fleet, a public university of travel, that will tour the 
world every year? We want these ships manned by the best instructors in Foreign 
Art, Literature, Travel, Sociology, Human Nature, and Universal Brotherhood. 

Why not use our war fleet in the interests of peace and universal brotherhood? 
Why not a free post-graduate course of a year of foreign travel for graduates of our 
publie schools? Students to be chosen by merit, so many for each electoral district. 

We want this post-graduate year of travel given at the expense of*the nation, the 
students co-operating systematically in all the work done aboard ship. 

The same money that maintains our navy one year would give a year’s foreign travel 
and education to anywhere from 50,000 to 100,000 or more young men and young 
women. Think of the value of such a year of travel and study to each individual. 
Think of the influence for world peace and oneness. 

Think of 100,000 young Americans every year taking in the world like that. Think 
of the millions of foreigners faking in every year 100,000 visiting young Americans. 
Think of the whole world getting acquainted like that. 

It is time to beat our swords into pruning hooks and ploughshares and turn our 
war ships into public schools that teach usefulness and human kindness instead of 
death and destruction. 

We can put our war ships to this good use even before they are disarmed by peace 
agreement. Why not in times of peace use them for schools? Why let them lie 
absolutely idle between wars? Why not another tour of war vessels around the world 
next year, with just enough marines to run them and all the other space filled with 
post-graduate students and teachers? 

Why not superannuate teachers for the purpose who would combine learning, 
experience and staidness; and to whom such a journey might mean rejuvenation as 
well as usefulness and honor? 

Visionary? Not at all. World peace is coming, and with it the question, What 
shall we do with our billions of dollars worth of war equipment? What answer more 
natural than this? What course more sensible than to evolute war dogs into peri- 
patetic Brother Jonathans to bless the world? 





By the Editor 


Quit Your Worrying 


This is the first of a Series of Articles which will deal with this important subject in a sane, practical and forceful 


manner. Worry is the bane of many an existence 


and hushands, children and parents 


It is a robber of peace, comfort and rest 
It is an ignoble state to be in 
“worrier’’ has no ideals or that he has no real living belief in himself, his ideals or his God 


It brings misery to wives 
inadequacy, a proof that the 
To help the readers of 


A sign of mental 


OUT WEST to quit worrying by finding out what life is worth and getting the full value of the worth is that aim of 


this series.) 
CHAPTER I. 


HY IS IT that creatures endowed 

with reason distress themselves 

and everyone around them by 

worrying? One can understand 
a wild creature of the woods, or an 
animal without reason worrying, but 
that men and women, endowed with 
the power of thought, capable of seeing 
the why and wherefore of things, should 
worry is one of the strange and pecu- 
liar evidences that our so-called civi- 
lization is not all that it ought to be. 
The aborigine of the desert, forest 
or canyon, seldom, if ever, worries. 
He is too great a philosopher. He has 


a better practical system of life than 


has the worrier, for he says: Change what 
can be changed; bear the unchangeable 
without amurmur. With this philosophy 
he braves the wind and the rain, the 
sand and the snow, the extremes of 
heat and cold, the plethora of a good 
harvest or the famine of a drought. 
If he complains it is within himself, 
and if he whines and whimpers no one 
ever hears him. His face may become 
a littke more stern under the higher 
pressure; he may tighten his waist- 
belt a hole or two to stifle the complaints 
of his empty stomach but his voice loses 
no note of its cherriness and his smile 
none of its sweet serenity. 

Why should the rude and brutal (!) 
savage be thus, while the cultured, edu- 
cated, refined man and woman of civi- 
lization worry wrinkles into their faces, 
gray hairs upon their heads, querelous- 
ness into their voices and bitterness into 
their hearts? 

Years ago I heard the famous Southern 
Evangelist, Sam Jones, deliver a lecture, 
entitled Ouit Your Meanness. That 
lecture led me to formulate this series 
of articles, for I then came to the con- 
clusion that worry was as great a foe 


WHY WE WORRY. 


to man’s physical, mental and spiritual 
well-being as meanness. 

When we use the word worry what 
do we really mean? The word comes 
from the old Saxon and was an imitative 
of the sound caused by the choking or 
strangling of an animal when seized by 
the throat by another animal. We still 
refer to the “worrying” of sheep by dogs— 
the seizing by the throat with the teeth; 
killing or badly injuring by repeated 
biting, shaking, tearing, etc. From this 
original meaning the word has enlarged 
until now it means to tease, to trouble, 
to harass with importunity or with care 
or anxiety. In other words it is undue 
care, meedless anxiety, unnecessary 
brooding, fretting thought. 

What a wonderful picture the original 
source of the word suggests of the latter 
day meaning. Worry takes our man- 
hood, womanhood, our high ambitions, 
our laudable endeavors, our daily lives 
by the throat, and strangles, chokes, bites, 
tears, shakes them, hanging on like the 
wolf, the weasel or the bull-dog, suck- 
ing out our life-blood, draining our 
energies, our hopes, our aims, our noble 
desires, and leaving us torn, empty, 
shaken, useless, bloodless, hopeless, and 
despairing. It is the nightmare of life 
that rides us to discomfort, wretchedness, 
despair and to that death-in-life that 
is no life at all. It is the vampire that 
sucks out the good of us and leaves us 
like the rind and pulp of a squeezed-out 
orange; it is the cooking-process that 
extracts all the nutritious juices of the 
meat and leaves nothing but the useless 
fibre. 

Worry is a worse thief than the bur- 
glar or highwayman. It goes beyond 
the train-wrecker or the vile wretch who 
used to lure sailing vessels upon a treach- 
erous shore, in its relentless heartlessness. 
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Once it begins to control it never releases 
its hold unless its victim wakes up to 
the sure ruin that awaits him and he frees 
himself from its bondage by making 
a great and continuous fight. 

It steals the joy of married 
life, of fatherhood and mother- 
hood; it destroys social life, club life, 
business life and religious life. It robs 
a man of friendships and makes his days 
long gloomy periods, instead of epochs 
of joy and happiness. It throws around 
its victim a chilling atmosphere as does 
the iceberg, or the snow bank; it exhales 
the mists and fogs of wretchedness and 
misunderstanding; it chills family hap- 
piness, checks friendly intercourse, and 
renders the business occupations of life 
curses instead of blessings. 

Worry manifests itself in a variety 
of ways. It is Protean in its versatility. 
It can be physical, mental, spiritual. 
The hypochondriac conceives that every- 
thing is going to the ‘“deminition bow 
wows.” Nothing can reassure him. He 
sees in every article of diet a hidden 
fiend of dyspepsia; in every drink a 
demon of torture. Every man he meets 
is a scoundrel, and every woman a leech. 
Children are growing worse daily and 
society is “rotten.” Churches are or- 
ganized for the mere fattening of the 
organizers. We are told that all these 
imaginary ills come from physical causes. 
The hypochondrium is supposed to be 
affected, and as it is located under the 
“short ribs,” the hypochrondriac con- 
tinuously suffers from that awful ‘“‘sink- 
ing at the pit of the stomach,” that 
makes him feel as if the bottom had 
dropped out of life itself. He can 
neither eat, digest his food, walk, sit, 
rest, work, take pleasure, exercise, or 
sleep. His body is the victim of in- 
numerable ills. His tongue, his mouth 
are dry and parched, his throat full of 
slime, his stomach painful, his bowels 
full of gas and he regards himself as 
cursed of God—a walking receptacle 
of woe. To physician, wife, husband, 
children, employer, employee, pastor, 
and friend alike the hypochondriac is 
a pest, a nuisance, a chill and almost 
a curse, and, poor creature, these facts 
do not take away or lessen our sympathy 
for him, for tho most of his ills are im- 
aginary he suffers more than do those 


who come in_ contact with him. 

Then there is the neurasthenic—the 
mentally collapsed whose collapse gen- 
erally comes from too great tension or 
worry. I know a housewife who became 
a neurasthenic by too great anxiety to 
keep her house spotless. Not a speck 
of dust must be anywhere. Another 
is so dainty and refined (!) that, though 
her husband’s income can scarce afford 
it, she must have everything so dainty 
and fragile that no ordinary servant— 
Irish, Swede, Jap or Chinaman—can 
be trusted to wash her dishes, and 
the result is she is almost a confirmed 
neurasthenic because of the mental 
strain of caring for these’ unnecessary 
fragile household equipments 

The neurasthenic is a confirmed wor- 
rier. He ever sits on the “stool of re- 
pentance,” clothing himself in ‘sack 
cloth and ashes for what he has done or 
not done. He cries aloud—by his acts— 
every five minutes: “We have done those 
things which we ought not to have done 
and have left indone those things which 
we ought to have done, and there is 
no health in us.” Everything past is 
regretted, everything present is in doubt, 
and nothing but anxieties and uncer- 
tainties meet the future. If he holds 
a position of responsibility he asks his 
subordinates or associates to perform 
certain services and then “‘worries him- 
self to death” watching to see that they 
“do it right,” or afraid lest they forget 
to do it at all. He wakes up from a 
sound sleep in dread lest he forgot to 
lock the door, turn out the electric light 
or put out the gas. He soon becomes 
the victim of indecision. He fears lest 
he decide wrongly, and having thoroughly 
argued a thing out and come to a reason- 
able conclusion is forever questioning 
his decision and going back to revise it. 
Whatever he does or doesn’t do he 
regrets and wishes he had done the 
converse. 

These are but a few of the many and 
varied forms of worry I propose to at- 
tack. In succeeding articles I shall 
endeavor to show the underlying causes 
of all forms of worry, how to remove 
and prevent them, and how to give to 
life its freedom from this frightful, 
wearying, body-wracking, mind-tor-tur 
ing, man-cursing, God-dishonoring habit. 











7‘ Washwoman’s 
Vengeance 


By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


HEY had come to be known as the “Happy Family” in camp, 

and they now sat at supper, after a hard day’s work. Not 

that they were seated at the table, though there was one 

in the cabin, and Ludlow, called Doctor, as the most fasti- 
dious of the four, had rolled a nail-keg up to it, and had his tin cup 
and his cracked plate in front of him. 

Mr. Warren—‘‘the old man’’—was eating out of the frying pan, 
and Breen, a dark-browed youth of twenty-two, sat outside with 
his beans and bacon, while Smith, the newest member of the family, 
kept, as usual, in the shade. Smith was not quite young, used 
correct language, and had good manners, which gave rise to the rumor 
that he had been on the stage until in a drunken row he got his eye 
knocked out. 

Directly Breen’s rough voice broke the silence: 

“Mail’s come; no passengers.” As the mud-wagon which kept 
up communication between this mining camp and the outside world 
came in once a week, and generally empty, this announcement created 
no surprise, but Mr. Warren held his last bite of bread suspended 
in air, as he ejaculated: 

“Sure enough, this is Thursday—— 

“‘And there should be a letter from Little May,” the Doctor finished 
the sentence. 

A quick, suspicious look flashed from the old man’s usually quiet 
eyes across to the speaker, as he set the frying pan back before the 
fireplace and rose slowly from his box. 

“Breen,” he said, ‘‘will you do me the kindness to inquire for letters 
for me?” 

“Do anything you want me to, old man,” was the ready reply 
as the boy started off. 

As the old man stepped to the table to fill his pipe, he seemed to 
have forgotten his suspicion, whatever it might have been, for he 
spoke to Ludlow in pleasant anticipation of the letter to be read 
this evening. ‘Little May’s” letters were always read aloud by 
the old man to “his boys”; how could the fond father have deprived 
them of that pleasure? 

Standing beside Ludlow, who was undersized, fat and blonde, 
the old man looked quite imposing—tall, with flowing beard just 
turning gray, a handsome man still, and showing in his bearing that 
he had not always carried pick and shovel on his shoulder. But it 
was curious to note how, with the rubbing off of the outer polish, 
year after year, he had fallen back into the “‘whar’ and “thar” 
of his old Southern home. 
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As there was sufficient daylight left when Breen returned with 
the letter, they sat outside to listen to its contents. He lingered 
fondly on the ““Dear Papa” and then read briskly: 

“Yesterday was my birthday, as you know—”’ 

“Bless my soul, if I hadn’t forgotten it!’ was his conscience- 
stricken interjection. 

“The how-manieth?” asked Breen. 

“That’s telling; and she won’t let me,” was the laughing reply— 

“* * * and I want to tell you what Aunt Sally gave me. 
Dear Aunt Sally is just the dearest and best old aunt that ever 
lived, and everybody says so. She is always so ready to take any 
hint in regard to what I want for my birthday, and I got my dia- 
mond ring, my ruby and my sapphire ring, my bangle bracelets and 
my turquois set, just as I had expressed the wish for them; and now 
she has given me her old-fashioned corals in Etruscan setting. I 
knew she meant to leave them to me, but I thought I’d make sure 
of them now, and I’ve got them; together with the jewel casket. 
I sat up half the night figuring out how I shall have the set cut up 
and made over in fashionable style; but of course Aunt Sally does not 
dream of that.” 

Her father stopped to laugh at the little schemer. ‘Little puss— 
always had such a hankering after things of that kind; when I took 
up these claims fifteen years ago, when her mother was alive, she 
wanted her to see to it that she got gold enough for some jewelry.”’ 

“Fifteen years ago—was she a young lady then?” asked the Doc- 
tor in surprise. 

“‘Well—she was not a child.” 

“But how big is she?” persisted Breen. ‘Is she full grown or 
does she wear short dresses yet?” 

It was too much for the old man’s gravity. ‘Full grown?” 
he laughed. ‘‘Well—she is taller a good deal than Doe.” Then 
with a quick perception of how he had hurt the short man’s feelings, 
he added with a roguish smile. ‘‘Now boys, there is no use asking 
me questions about Little May’s age; when her mother died the young 
minx stuck the family Bible into the stove. She said she would 
always be ‘Little May’ to me, and it was nobody else’s business how 
old she was.” 

“Cunning little rascal!’ laughed Breen. 

“Wasn’t she?” And the proud father went on reading: 

“Oh! I am the happiest girl in these mountains, and everybody 
says I ought to be, for Aunt Sally gives me everything I want and 
1 have yet to hear the first cross word from her. Aunt Sallie is 
going to take me to Santa Cruz as soon as my new dress comes 
home from the dressmaker. It’s a lovely composition of silk and 
velvet, just the shade of blue that mamma always said was so becom- 
ing to me. And I intend to go in swimming. I want to show how 
well I look in a bathing suit—”’ 

Breen’s pipe was strong; it made him cough so that the reading 
was stopped for a moment. 

“It is so long since I wrote last that I have forgotten whether I 
told you of the new people who bought the ranch just above, ’join- 
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ing ours. They are so new that they seem only to have risen out 
of the soap-suds of the laundry they keep in the city. They are 
the funniest people I have ever met, but Aunt Sally will not let me 
laugh at them. When they first came, the woman picked up a 
little yellow horse, somewhere, at least thirty years old, for nothing; 
and then she bought at a junk-shop an old buggy weighing about 
a thousand pounds, and the two of them pack themselves into this 
rig and drive proudly by, day after day. What makes it so immensely 
funny is that she is large and round, and he is slabsided and flat 
as a board, for which reason I have named them the Washtub and 
the Washboard, and have thereby gained the approbation of all 
my friends, except Aunt Sally. 1 don’t know which is the most 
ridiculous of the two, Mr. Flint—” 

Smith was an awkward fellow; he dropped the pipe which he was 
holding for the old man and had to go down on his knees to pick 
it up again. 

“Mr. Flint, with his stupid owl’s eyes, his leathern complexion 
and his coat bagging on him, or Mrs. Flint, overdressed, simpering 
and smirking, or trying to assume a languid hauteur. She wears 
diamonds of the largest size, in season and out of season, on her 
fingers, in her ears and at her throat. On her wrists, too; and as 
her muscle was developed at the ironing table in the laundry, her 
bracelets would make good-sized dog-collars. The grammar she 
uses is made all the more remarkable by the absurdly affected, high- 
pitched voice that comes piping out of this huge pile of flesh. The 
woman can be impudent, too. When she was here a few days ago 
she poked her nose into the the kitchen, and sniffiing the fumes of 
whisky, she asked in perfect horror: ‘Oh, what’s that?’ I told her 
it was the very best of whisky being cooked with rock candy, be- 
cause mamma had always said I needed something of that kind for 
my lungs. ‘Well,’ she squeaked, ‘if I were your Aunt Sally I never 
would allow THAT.’ I got even with her, though. It was so hard 
for them to get a footing ‘in society’ here that they joined the church 
for this purpose. Sunday afternoon, as they went bumping by here 
behind that mite of a yellow horse, I saw our foreman and his brother 
looking after them. Said Charley to Andy: ‘If they have joined the 
church because they are Christians why do they travel down to the 
city every Sunday afternoon? ‘But, Charley,’ I explained, ‘they’ve 
got to be on hand early Monday morning to count the clothes in 
their laundry, don’t you see?” ’ 

A perfect shout of laughter interrupted the reading, and the 
old man wiped tears of merriment out of his eyes as he exclaimed: 
“What a little puss it is; get even or die!” 

“IT make that woman furnish fun for the whole neighborhood, 
but I don’t let Aunt Sally know it. She won’t let me make fun of 
anybody—when she knows it. Now, there was a party at the Beak- 
in’ the other night, and I accepted their invitation only because | 
know they are wealthy and have a fine home in the city. Every 
pumpkin-waisted girl in the room found a yokel to dance with, but 
no one asked me, because they were afraid to; and when I got home 
Aunt Sally said they were fine people, when I know that the oldest 
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daughter makes dresses for pay. Catch me making dresses for other 
people! Why, it’s dreadfully hard work; and so common. But to 
return to Mrs. Flint: She has named her place ‘Olita’; but I thought 
‘Washtub Hill’ would be much more suitable, and that is the name 
it goes by. 

“But now I must close, because it is late and I want Aunt Sally 
to read me to sleep. I selected a new novel the other day and I 
like it, so I want her to read a whole lot of it tonight.” 

“Read her to sleep?” Ludlow asked. 

Again the proud father of Little May laughed at the kittenish 
freaks of the child. ‘Don’t you know, Doctor, that some people 
suffer with insomnia?” he returned. 

“But not young girls who take healthy outdoor exercise,” ‘was the 
sober reply. 

“Tt’s one of Little May’s tricks, don’t you see. She was never 
fond of rising early, so her aunt lets her sleep till noon if she chooses. 
Of course she cannot go to sleep when it is Aunt Sally’s bedtime, so 
poor old Sister, full of compassion for Little May’s insomnia, puts 
on her glasses and reads aloud to the child till she drops to sleep. 
Sly little puss—-she often keeps it up till midnight, if she happens 
to like the book they are reading.”’ 

They were all so eager to hear more about the Flint people that 
the next letter was merely skimmed over till this passage came: 
“The new people have blossomed out in new beauty—or at least 
a new carriage and two new mustangs. The old yellow ‘horsekin’ 
had vanished, suddenly and mysteriously; but when the truth in 
regard to the untimely end of the unfortunate ‘buckskin’ came to 
Aunt Sally’s ears she got mad. The very next time that Mrs. Flint 
called my revered aunt told her, in the plainest language, how un- 
naturally cruel she considered it in a woman to give orders that a 
helpless brute should be tied to a manger and starved to death, 
because he was unable to pull more than twice his own weight up 
these steep mountains. Aunt Sally did not see, or heed, the diaboli- 
‘al expression on the woman’s face as she piped, ever so sweetly: 
‘But, Mrs. McCormack, the horse had to be punished in some manner 
for refusing to pull us out of the mud, you know.’ I told Aunt Sally, 
as soon as Mrs. Flint left, that she had made an enemy for life 
Mrs. Flint looked vengeance at her out of her half-closed eyes. 
But Aunt Sally said she feared no washwoman’s vengeance; and 
Mrs. Flint came back next day, as sweet as ever. She wanted Aunt 
Sally to take a ride in the new carriage, but Aunt Sally had no time. 
Without waiting for my consent Mr. Flint picked me up and threw 
me into the wash—beg pardon—carriage, as if I were a bundle of 
the choicest dirty clothes. Mrs. Flint said it was a $500 outfit, 
and she wanted Mrs. McCormack to suggest new names for the horses. 
They were called Tom and Jack by their late owner; but that was 
so low. Aunt Sally looked solemn as an owl while she suggested 
a change to ‘Tom and Jerry.’ Mrs. Flint fairly squealed, ‘Why, 
that’s a drink!’ And then she bit her lips for having acknowledged 
acquaintanceship with anything so vulgar. Aunt Sally said yes; 
it was very good, too, it was said; but Mrs. Flint announced next 
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day that she had named the horses Prince and Grant—she pronounces 
it ‘Graunt.’ Later on we learned that thewagon was a second-hand affair 
bought for $40—half cash—and the horses had cost $50 apiece.” 

“In the meantime all the country jakes are prostrate before Mrs. 
Flint’s five-hundred-dollar equipage and quite overcome by the 
grandeur of the fifty-thousand-dollar house she owns in the city, 
furnished, according to her story, with $10,000 worth of grand pianos, 
point lace curtains and gilt-legged chairs and tables. It must be 
a refreshing contrast to their shanty up here, which is furnished 
principally with old flour barrels sawed into shape, stuffed with hay 
and covered with old carpet rugs, to represent: easy chairs. No 
wonder Mr. Flint declares that his wife is a jewel and the best man- 
ager in all California. Aunt Sally says, however, that it is real 
good of the woman to come here to live, because the city must be 
so much more attractive to a woman like her—newly rich and of 
great, if only fancied beauty. They say it is unhealthy for Mr. 
Flint in the city, and so they have a ‘carriage;’ they have a lot of 
company, mostly in the female line; and as they always turn out to 
be in some way connected with the laundry, I call them, collectively, 
‘washtubs on vacation.’ 

“Occasionally there is a washtub of the other gender, and there 
was one here the other day. Mrs. Flint had spoken of him as a 
pensioner on their bounty, one of the many to whom she was lavish 
with money and with kindness. Early one morning, while Aunt 
Sally was in the kitchen and I was on the east porch, reading, I heard 
some one stumbling along the road, and when I looked I saw this 
young man, who had evidently found the place where Mrs. Flint 
keeps her whiskey. This was my chance. I remarked that Mr. and 
Mrs. Flint had gone to the city on business. 

“ *Ve-es,’ he hiccoughed, ‘trying to rope in some other girl to 
become hairdresser and dressmaker to Mrs. F., and teach her to read 
and write, and the use of grammar—all for $20 a month.’ Mrs. F. 
had mentioned, at one time, that in the city she always had a lady’s 
companion, whom she paid $50 a month. So I ventured to correct 
his figures. 

*“ ‘Conditionally, —he seemed proud of his long word—‘when 
the month is up she hands ’em a twenty-dollar piece, and when they 
say “‘fifty dollars’ her ladyship says: ‘I always pay $50, but I charge 
$30 for board.’ 

“Then I remarked how good it was in Mrs. Flint to stay in the 
mountains on account of Mr. F.’s health, and he guffawed till I 
thought Aunt Sally would hear him in the kitchen. 

“ *The City is bad for his health—man there by the name of 
Leduc—wife’s first husband—licks old Flint every chance that he 
gets—just mops up the street with him, and all the peace warrants 
they could swear out against him would not stop him. Fellow pays 
his fine like a gentleman and sails into old Flint again.’ 

“I pretended to think Mrs. Flint a saint for keeping him in her 
employ; to which he replied: 

“ She is afraid to turn me off—I know too much about her.’ 

(To be concluded in the August Number.) 
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A movement is now on foot which, to my mind, will have much to do with the 
development of the desert regions of Southern California and the furtherance of what 
is practically a new industry in the United States. Thousands of tons of dates are 
imported into this country. These largely come from Algeria and the Persian Gulf 
territory. 

Mr. Paul Popenoe and his brother of Altadena, Cal. expect to make a trip shortly 
to these regions for the purpose of securing a large number of date off-shoots for 
planting in Southern California. It should be understood that when a date palm 
is four years old it begins to yield two off-shoots a year and this continues until the 
tree is probably fifty years of age. 

It is only by planting the off-shoots of dates of known quality that date growing 
can be regarded as a commercial enterprise. While one may secure excellent palms 
from seeds there is always more or less speculation concerning the matter, as I have 
explained in my article found elsewhere in these pages. Hence I regard the trip of 
the Popenoe Brothers of the highest possible importance to this country, and I look 
for considerable developments along the line of date culture within a very short per- 
iod of time. 

















Going to Europe, friends, are you? That is good. A trip to Europe to old 
world scenes and sites made famous by memorable events is something to be 
desired. But before you go kindly permit me to ask you a few important questions. 
Of course if you goto Europe, and the people over there ask you about the Yosemite 
Valley, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, Catalina Island, the Petrified Forest, the 
wonderful rides up Mounts Lowe and Tamalpais and Pike’s Peak, and they want to 
know allabout the Mammoth Caveof Kentucky, the Luray Cave, Niagara Falls, the 
Dalles, the Bad Lands of Dakota, the Great Lakes and a thousand and one_ scenes 
in your own America, you will be able promptly and clearly to tell them all they wish 
to know? 

No? 

You cannot tell them of the Bunker Hill Monument, of the National Library at 
Washington, the quaint old quarters of New Orleans, the stock yards in Chicago, 
the Singer building in New York, the Metropolitan Museum, the Albright Art Gallery 
at Buffalo, the Puritan Monument at Springfield, Mass., the Theosophical Headquar- 
ters at Point Loma, and various and sundry other sights and places of interest? 

You surprise me! 

Then I assume you have not heard of the expression, or are oblivious to its deep 
significance: See America First. Kindly let me commend it to your careful consider- 
ation, and by all means, if you are going from California, know California first, and 
be able to give a good account of all of its salient wonders, at least, to everyone who 
questions you. 

A few days ago I had the pleasure in company with friends, of riding in an old 
fashioned stage (in this day of speeding automobiles) to the summit of Mount 
Hamilton. There we were met most kindly by the astronomers who are doing such 
wonderful work in the temple of science built to the memory of that strange character, 
James Lick. The night was clear, and save for a little wind, the conditions for ob- 
servation perfect. The big telescope was turned upon the cluster in Hercules and never 
was it more beautiful than on that occasion. There, billions of miles away, reflecting 
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calmly and serenely the light of some stupendous solar system that dwarfs our own 
into insignificance, twinkled the myriad stars of one of the most resplendently attrac- 
tive objects of the heavens. The silent, immutable, unchanging stars! These three 
words kept repeating themselves, again and again, as we rode down to the delightfully 
home like inn at Santa Ysabel, where we spent the remaining hours of the night. 
With all the turmoil of Mexican rebellion, Cuban uprisings, Italian and Turkish con- 
flict, and the deadly struggles going on in Chicago and Baltimore, something is stable, 
serene, immutable, unchanging. This was what I thought. 

Then, all at once, George Sterling’s graphic and enlarging words sprang before my 
mental vision, where he describes these same stars as merely 

Foam of the cosmic tides that urge 
The battle of contending skies. 

We have seen “‘the stable and immovable mountains” rock and shake, rise and fall 
in the billows of an earthquake, and if the unchanging stars that have hitherto been 
the rhetorical synonym for eternity are to be converted into ‘foam of cosmic tides,” 
what is going to become of us? 

Politics now seems to be absorbing a large part of popular attention. The Chicago 
and Baltimore Conventions have said their say, and still unrest is felt on every hand. 
Have the leaders of the two great political parties rightly sensed the situation? Have 
they really felt the pulse of the people? Have the votes of the conventions simpli- 
fied the problem to one Republican and one Democratic candidate? I doubt it! 
Today is the people’s day. Bosses may come and bosses may go, but the will of the 
people from now goes on forever. The people are awake now as never before. Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation, the Initiative, the Referendum and the Recall are bearing fruit as never be- 
fore. With all its faults—and they are many and glaring—the public press is dinning 
into the ears of the people, Awake! Your hour is at hand. The knell of feudalism 
was sounded when the noise of the lever of the Guttenberg printing press was first 
heard; the knell of class distinction sounded when the whirr of the Hoe rotatory and 
many cylindered press was heard throughout the world. I believe more and more 
with little Pippa: 

God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 

Roosevelt and Johnson and Pinchot and the governors who rebelled against regular 
Republican rule think they are the progressives. Perhaps so! But equally perhaps 
not so. Perhaps they are but the mouthpieces of the deeply moving thought of the 
arousing masses—those who for countless centuries have been inarticulate and dumb. 
In France, at the end of the eighteenth century, the masses cried out; but it was with 
the voice of mad revolution, murder and vengeance. The guillotine cut through 
many knots tied by man’s inhumanity to man. The torch set fire to many class 
distinctions raised by man’s unbrotherliness. God grant that the age of that kind 
of revolution has passed and that the voices of the people may be heard in more peace- 
ful and kindly strain. Personally I am not a partisan of either the Republican, the 
Democratic or the Progressive types. But I do believe thoroughly that the Consti- 
tution of this country provides for a government of, by and for the people, and that 
whatever their clearly expressed opinions are by majority vote, whether this or that 
classlikesthem or not, those opinions crystallized into laws should be operative and 
in control until new laws are set in motion by new majorities. 


The Colorado River has again been on the rampage. It is a genuine Western river, 
wild, woolly, turbulent, unrestrained, free. It is still in the ‘mining camp’’ stage of 
its existence. Free to the extent of license, it refuses to recognize decent bounds. 
Drunk with the exuberance of its mighty flow it has left its proper confines and over- 
run the rights—the lands—of others. The Palo Verde Valley, the Imperial Valley 
and the Cottonia Valley have all been more or less injured or threatened by breaking 
of levees and overflows. Possibly thirty million acre feet of water will run to waste 
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into the Gulf of California down this turbulent channel this year. Yet the settlers 
of Mexico, Imperial Valley, Yuma, Cibola, Cottonia, Palo Verde Valley and other 
regions whose lands are watered by this untamed river are all clamoring for “their 
share” of this water. The claims all told in exaggerated figures will not foot up to 
more than two million acre feet annually and yet the Imperial Valley is afraid it will 
not get water enough unless it is awarded all the flow of the Colorado River at low 
season. Truly our own necessities often blind us to very potent facts which affect 
the welfare—even the lives and happiness— of others as much as ourselves. 

May I not suggest a course of procedure to all the interests involved in this Colorado 
River water-division dispute. Let representatives of all the interests involved be 
appointed, and a meeting of them called in the city of Los Angeles, where the claims 
of all shall be duly presented and passed upon in a large-hearted and broad-minded 
manner. Let the reports of the engineers for the past twenty years as to the flow 
of the river be studied and the average carefully found. Then let the representatives 
of the varied interests decide upon a plan of action to suggest to the Government 
officials in Washington. If they carefully have considered the whole situation and 
generously and wisely have decided upon a solution which is fair to all concerned 
let them send a delegation to present their united conclusions to the Interior Depart- 
ments. Let the claims of Mexico be fully considered and generously treated; let 
each claimant for water be fully heard. There is more than ten times enough for all 
if only the water that runs to waste be conserved. And surely our government offi- 
cials of the Reclamation Service, our Army Board of Engineers, our Interior Depart- 
ment can cope with a question. like this without much irritation, friction or delay. 
It is to the interest of the people of the Imperial Valley that the government conserve 
the flood waters that now and forever menace their levees and threaten their very 
existence if these levees should be destroyed. By conserving the waters they are 
saved from this menace, and at the same time their own water supply, and that of 
the other claimants, is assured. It is to their highest advantage, therefore, to join 
hands with Mexico in urging its claim, with the Yuma, Cibola, Palo Verde and all 
other interests in urging their claims, for thus they will secure the protection they need 
and at the same time assure their own water supply as well as that of those who now 
seem to be desirous of robbing them. 

With such a plan of harmonious action the consent of all the operative departments 
of the federal government could doubtless speedily be gained and a bill passed by 
Congress which would set aside the necessary money for the conserving of the Colo- 
rado’s waters, construct the necessary protecting levees wherever needed, and deter- 
mine the amount of water each claimant should be entitled to. We urge the calling 
of a meeting of the representatives of all the interests involved and hereby give notice 
that we propose to seek with all the energy of which we are capable to bring about 
this or some other plan which larger wisdom may reveal as a better one. 


The petition for parole for Abe Ruef was refused, mainly, so I understood, on the 
ground that the rule of the prison directors is that no prisoner’s petition for parole 
shall be filed even until he has served out one half his time, unless certain urgent 
reasons justify the speed. The law of the State expressly says that a prisoner shall 
be entitled to ask for parole at the end of one year. The prison board says No! 
not until the end of half his sentence, be that five, ten, twenty or forty years: Abe 
Ruef’s sentence is fourteen years. Hence he must wait seven years—less the time- 
reduction earned by his good behavior under the credit system—until he is even en- 
titled to be heard. 

It seems to me that here is a direct clash of wills—the will of the people as clearly 
expressed by the law; the will of the prison directors as clearly expressed by their 
rule. Which is correct? The issue is fairly joined. Experts in the reading and in- 
terpretation of the law differ as to the real meaning of this law. Would it not be better 
to settle by a clear statement and an appeal either to the courts of inter- 
pretation, or by a new expression of the will of the people. If it was the intention of 
the law to give prisoners—Abe Ruef and all other men serving a sentence in one of 
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our State penitentiaries—the right to ask for parole at the end of one year provided 
they had behaved themselves during that period of their prison life, the prison direc- 
tors should be taught most clearly that it was not intended that they should issue a 
regulation that nullifies that law. 

Personally I believe the law was intended to give to every prisoner the chance to 
get out on parole as speedily as possible. I believe the growing sentiment of the 
healthfully sane, clear-visioned and humane people of our land, the real optimists, 
the sincere christians and pagans, heathen and agnostics, the genuinely good and 
clean-conscienced men and women of America—all, indeed, except the fearful, the 
afraid, the pessimistic, the inhuman, the intolerant, in other words, the abnormal 
and sickly of mind, body and soul—is to give to every prisoner a chance, as quickly 
as is expedient, to rehabilitate himself, to make good. Oh men and women who have 
been tried and tempted yourselves, and perhaps have had strength and power given 
you to overcome your temptations, can you not be more gentle and tender in dealing 
with your fallen fellows? Granted that they have sinned; granted that they have 
deserved punishment; granted all you say and ask for the protection of the innocent, 
‘an we not be a little less harsh and unforgiving, a little less tolerant of the weaknesses 
aye, and even sins of ourerringfellows? I ask foradecision of the courts upon the ruling 
of the prison board; but I plead, I beg, I entreat for a wiser, kinder, more human 
treatment of those whose sins have been discovered and openly punished, that they 
may once again breathe the free air of God, listen again without heartache to the sweet 
singing of winging birds, roam again the hills of sunshine and purity and feel the in- 
fluence of Nature and mankind leading them back to sunshine and purity and away 
from darkness and sin. 


Memorials to our beloved dead have assumed many forms, from Taj Mahals, 
Pyramids and rock-hewn Temples to the common head board of the pauper’s grave- 
yard. But I doubt whether, in the whole gamut of memorials, there is anywhere 
to be found a more sincere memorial than that described in other pages of this magazine 
under a title that the most acutely perceptive would scarce think applied to a mem- 
orial. I refer to Mrs. Taylor’s description of the E. L. McLeod Collection of Indian 
Baskets. This collection was made under the circumstances narrated by Mrs. Taylor, 
and when her brother passed on, all too soon, she determined to make it the perpetual 
reminder of his beautiful and helpful life. His was a big, generous nature, simple as 
a child, pure as a woman, sensitive as an Arabian horse. He was loyalty itself to 
his family and his friends, urging them ever on to higher endeavors, and profoundly 
sympathetic in their failures and errors. His memory of persons and events was 
wonderful, and his keeness of perception amounted almost to infallible intuition. 
He was ever ready to relieve the needy, and his hand was outstretched in kind brother- 
liness to young and aged alike. None of the petty vices of men were ever fastened 
upon him and he was manly to the last degree, his only self indul- 
gence being his hobby for his beloved Indian baskets, and that was more a manifesta- 
tion of loyalty to California than an exhibition of personal gratification. He so 
loved California and so appreciated the wonderfully artistic work of her Indians that 
he wished to keep for her forever these, the finest specimens that would ever be pro- 
cured. He saw that the choicest and best specimens were being “snapped up” and 
taken away by collectors, and many a time he denied himself that he might not 
lose a rare treasure which he coveted for his distinctively California collection. It 
is the knowledge of these facts that makes his most intimate friends feel that this 
collection, standing in his name, where it can be studied and enjoyed, is a better monu- 
ment to his memory and what he was to California than any that money could 
fashion in marble or bronze. 


ahs 
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A sweet, tender and beautifulstory is The Man in Lonely Land. It is written with consummate 
skill, and is the work of love, as well as of an artist. Winthrop Lane isaspoiled son of fortune to whom 
everything has grown dull, stale and unprofitable. His eye is too keen to be taken in by the shams 
of life, so he stands aloof. It remains for a sweet, fresh maid from Virginia to kindle in him a new 
insight, to teach him that there were other people, who were his own people, who needed him as 
much as he needed them. In this teaching, the Virginia maid was materially helped by the lonely 
man’s little niece, who loved them both, and with the frank innocence of childhood, asked some 
very pertinent questions, as well as told some home-thrusting truths. It is a story with a real health- 
grip. The Man in Lonely Land, by Kate Langley Bosher, (the creator of Mary Carey), $1.00 
net. Harper & Bros. 


I have just read a novel that has a sweep and power as great as that of a mighty river. It deals 
with no surface indications of life, but bores down into life itself, its principles, its fundamentals. 


It is a real love story, yet as different from the ordinary sensuous or erotic novel as heaven is from 
hell. Not even the novel masters, Scott, Thackeray, Eliot, Dickens, Balzac, Hugo, have presented 
so marvellously high a conception of womanhood and the divine responsibilities and glories of mother- 
hood as has this man, Will Levington Comfort, whose name was scarce known to me a year or so 


ago. Page after page of this novel—and it is a true piece of artistic work, without any forcing of 
a problera upon the mind of the reader—strikes home and shows man how much he needs the real 
spiritual motherhood of woman, and equally shows to woman how she is to become the savior of the 
race by pouring forth of the spiritual of her life in an abundant stream. Mr. Comfort contends 
that “love is the genius of mothering, the greatest of all arts,” but he is equally emphatic in affirm- 
ing that mere physical motherhood is only the beginning of the real work. The book is so stimu- 
lating to the higher faculties—those of the soul—that if I had my way, I would make it a text book 
for three month’s study in every woman’s club in the land. And if exalted idealism, put in con- 
crete form, in a flesh and blood man and woman, pictured with a vigor and force that make them 
as real as Becky Sharp, Maggie Tulliver, Oliver Twist or Old Mortality, have any effect upon those 
who observe and study it, then Mr. Comfort’s Andrew Bedient and Beth Truba will “raise the 
spiritual temperature of the race.” There is not a preacher in the land who would not preach better 
for reading this book and grasping Mr. Comfort’s estimate of real man and womanhood, and the 
power of the life of Christ as capable of being lived by every man. There is not a teacher, man or 
woman, who would not be able to thrill into more exalted aspiration the lives of their pupils after 
feeling the moral uplift of this book. Yet, again let me assert, that, as a novel, it is artistic, interest- 
ing, absorbing. Fate Knocks at the Door, by Will Levington Comfort. 374 pages, $1.25 net. Lip- 


pincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


A book of exciting adventure, of filibustering expeditions carried on in direct defiance of law, is 
A Captain Unafraid. While Horace Smith is ostensibly the author, he merely acted as scribe for 
Dynamite Johnny O’Brien, whose experiences the book purports to relate. O’Brien had a natural 
sympathy for the Cubans in their struggle for freedom, and he reasoned that while the law of na- 
tions prohibited the citizens of one nation selling arms and ammunition to the citizens of another 
nation who were in revolt, they had a moral right to revolt, and therefore he had a moral right to 
give them every possible aid to make the revolt successful. His pleading for the exercise of the 
natural Jawin these cases is very ingenuous and effective, provided one values fundamentals more 
than man-established rules and regulations. 

Every page of the book is exciting. The inside history of the expeditions which gave help and 
comfort to the rebels of Cuba and that ultimately broke the cruel domination of Spain is graph- 
ically related. One cannot help laughing, as O’Brien relates how he tricked and dodged the revenue 
and naval officers and secret service men who were set to watch him. He certainly had a natural 
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penchant for misleading the sleuths, and however illegal it may all have been, the reader feels 
his sympathies keenly aroused on behalf of the struggling Cubans all the time. 

He tells with enthusiasm of the bravery of Lieut. Heard, of the Third Cavalry, who was detailed 
with thirteen sharps-hooters to accompany him on an expedition in which he was required to land 
a lot of arms, ammunition and old clothing for the Cubans just before our own forces were landed. 
The Spaniards were waiting for them in ambush and gave them a lively brush, in which Heard so 
distinguished himself as to win O’Brien’s unstinted praise. The book is a useful addition to the 
literature of the freedom of Cuba and makes one feel that so long as war is necessary—or seems 
to be—it would be well if it were always in such capable hands as those of O’Brien. A Captain 
Unafraid, by Horace Smith, 296 pages, $1.25 net. Harper & Brothers. 


If you are able to look Life as it is lived by many people, squarely and fearlessly in the face with- 
out being too much horrified by what some men and women do, that you would never think of doing, 
you will be surprised to find these same men and women very human and swayed by much the same 
kind of motives that influence the other kind of men and women—that kind to which you belong. 
These sage and trite, but nevertheless important truths are called forth by the perusal of The Unknown 
Woman. This is a story of the discovery of a fake antique statue which was foisted upon a parvenul 
pretended art critic. He inveigles a really great sculptor into a tacit commendation of the statue 
as genuine. The plot is intricate, interesting and well worked out. Several flesh and blood “un- 
known women” appear, as the story unfolds, and, of course, the interest of the reader centers upon 
their self-revelation. It is not a book for a child, or a “young person,” but for men and women 
who are familiar with metropolitan life in its many and complex phases it will be found interesting, 
and, possibly, beneficial. The Unknown Woman, by Anne Warwick, John Lane, New York. 345 
pages, one illustration in color. $1.50 net. 


To pick up a really interesting novel nowadays, with well written and accurate descriptions 
of the localities described and with character drawing that is sane, natural and wholesome, is a 
somewhat unusual experience. But the most exacting can find very little fault with The Mountain 
Girl, by Payne Erskine. The story tells of an aristocratic English physician, broken down in health, 
sent by a medical friend of his into the mountains of North Carolina to recuperate. Here he 
meets with the usual elements of a mountain community, women “snuffers,” secret distillers and 
rude characters, but amongst others is a girl of highest ideals and purest spiritual quality, who 
exercises such a marvelous influence upon him that, by and by, he marries her out of hand. Soon 
after their marriage he is called to England, owing to several deaths in the family, caused by the 
Boer war, and he then discovers that he is the heir to one of the important titles and landed estates 
in England. Fearful lest his mother should make a scene at the news of his marriage, he says nothing 
about it, and, naturally, complications arise. In addition, the pressure of his new obligations rests 
heavily upon him, so that almost a year elapses and he has not yet been able to return to his moun- 
tain wife, whose heart, however, still remains true and steadfast to him in spite of his inexplicable 
absence. A child is born to the couple, unknown to the father, but the mother hugs her secret 
proudly to her heart, determined that she, and she alone, shall be the attraction that shall bring 
back her long-absent husband. Some of the rude mountaineers begin to suggest that he has left 
her for good, and when she hears this, she is determined to go and find out for herself. On her ar- 
rival at her husband’s home, she discovers that he has not yet returned from South Africa, where 
he has been called on urgent business. Without revealing herself, the wife returns to her mountain 
home where she is immediately followed by her now repentant and awakened husband. 

The descriptions of the mountains of North Carolina are exquisitely drawn by a master hand. 
The chief characters are vividly and intensely human, of the higher and better sort, with one ex- 
ception, and he is more to be pitied than condemned. _There is humor in the book, as the following 
characteristic quotation will reveal. 

“T reckon thar wa’n’t ’nuff hell’n’ damnation in hit. Our people here on the mountain, they’re 
right kind and soft ther’selves. They don’t whop ther’ chillen, nor do nothin’ much ’cept a shootin’ 
now an’ then, but that’s only amongst the men. The women tends mostly to the religion, an’ they 
likes a heap o’ hell ’n’ damnation. Hit sorter stirs ’em up an’ gives ’em somethin’ to chaw on, an’ 
keeps ’em contented like. They has somethin’ to threaten ther men with an’ keep ther chillen 
straight on, an’ a place to sen’d ther neighbors to when they don’t suit. Yas, hit’s right handy 
fer th’ women. I reckon they couldn’t git on without hit.” 

The Mountain Girl, by Payne Erskine. 312 pp. $1.25 net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


To the one who wishes to while away a pleasant hour or two, seated under the shadow of a rose 
bush, an orange tree or in an old Franciscan mission patio, I can commend Mrs. Una Nixson Hopkins’s 
A Winter Romance in Poppy Land. The descriptions of Southern California are vivid and true, 
written by one whose long familiarity has deepened her affection rather than generated contempt. 
An interesting love story with rather an unusual plot of misunderstandings gives a dramatic interest 
to the book. A Winter in Poppy Land, by Mrs. Una Nixson Hopkins, $1.00, Richard G. Badger, 
Boston. 
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IN THE VALLEY OF A THOUSAND HILLS 
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W. F. Whittier, President Hemet Stock Farm and ‘“‘The Daddy of Hemet’ 


JRROUNDED by gigantic mountain 
peaks that. reach 9,000, 10,000 and even 
13,000 feet into the pure blue of the 
™ Southern California sky, Hemet Valley is 
one of the most strikingly beautiful valleys 
of acountry noted for its many scenic glories. 
And one of its great charms is the fact implied 
in the name I have given the valley in the 
title to this brief sketch, viz: the Valley of a 
Thousand Hills. Most of these hills are 
boulder hills, somewhat after the fashion 
of the famous hills near Riverside, many 
of which are already preempted as 
the sites of homes for the wealthy. 
The outlooks they afford are incomparable and 
their slight elevation above the surrounding 
level attracts all the cool breezes and makes 
living delightful, even thru the warm summer 
months. 
Hemet Valley lies just about in the center 
of Riverside county. It is “up grade” from 


the time the Santa Fe train pulls out of the 
Los Angeles depot until Hemet is reached, and 
here the sign board shows that an elevation 
of 1,600 feet above sea level has been attained. 
A few years ago the entire Hemet Valley was 
practically a desert, the rich, sandy soil with 
which it is covered, taking on a green hue for 
but a short time during the winter months, 
owing to the slight normal rainfall. Here 
lived a few pioneers who found the pure, dry 
air invigorating, and who raised hay and grain 
in a few favored spots and owned large herds 
of cattle and sheep that found splendid grazing 
during part of the year onthe rich, wild grasses 
of the mountain and glades surrounding the 
valley. 

On the first low hills at the foot of the snow- 
capped San Bernardino and San Jacinto moun- 
tains which rear their lofty crests thousands 
of feet into the blue sky, California quail former- 
ly abounded, and over thirty years ago Mr, 
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W. F. Whittier, an enterprising merchant and 
capitalist of San Francisco, accompanied by 
his friend, Col. E. L. Mayberry of Alhambra, 
visited the valley in quest of these toothsome 
birds. With the eyes of men of affairs, who 
see opportunities when they are presented, 
these gentlemen at once realized the great 
possibilities of an irrigation system that would 
impound the waters running annually to waste 
during the rainy season, and distribute them 
over the rich alluvial soil of the valley during 
the summer months. 

To Messrs. Whittier and Mayberry, to see 
an opportunity, was to grasp it; and they soon 
had a preliminary survey made which showed 
the feasibility of the gigantic scheme. The 
site for a reservoir was selected in a deep, nar- 
row gorge in the mountains at the southeast 
end of the valley, and in 1890, work was begun 
on the great Hemet Dam, which was com- 
pleted in 1895. This dam, of solid masonry, 
is built into the granite walls of the mountains 
on either side of the gorge and is 250 feet long 
at the top, 125 feet high, and 100 feet thick 
at the base. It cost a quarter of a million 
dollars. It receives the drainage of one hundred 
thousand acres of water-shed, impounding 
much of the water that formerly ran to waste 
during the winter, and retaining the flow from 
slowly melting snows that crown the great San 
Jacinto peaks during the summer. Hemet 
Dam forms a great reservoir that is nearly 


three miles long, a mile wide in its greatest 
width, and in average years one hundred feet 
deep at the end of the irrigating season in 
November. The elevation of this dam is 4,400 
feet above sea level and 2,800 feet above the 
floor of the valley. There are several retaining 
reservoirs at intervals lower down on the 
mountain, and about two hundred miles of 
conduits, pipe lines and cement ditches to 
distribute the water to hundreds of orchards 
and alfalfa fields in the valley 

For twenty-five years Mr. Whittier, with 
that persistence and untiring energy which has 
made him so successful in every enterprise 
he has undertaken, urged forward this great 
irrigation project, the others associated with 
him passing away one by one, leaving him now 
the only survivor of the group and almost the 
sole owner of this and many other great enter- 
prises of the Hemet Valley. The water from 
Hemet reservoir is carried to thousands of 
acres, and one can ride for miles and miles over 
fine roads thru most beautiful groves of orange, 
lemon, olive, walnut, peach and _ apricot 
trees, while luxuriant fields’ of alfalfa 
intervene and give a most pleasing 
variety to the landscape. Seven crops of hay 
are cut annually from these fields, and dairying 
is beginning to be a leading industry of the 
valley. The land is mostly owned in tracts 
of from five to forty acres, the smaller tracts 
being generally nearer the town. The land 
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A Glimpse of W. F. Whittier’s 260 Acre Orange Orchard showing his Bungalow 


under the system is sold without improve- 
ments, but with a perpetual water right, at 
around $300 per acre, and the water cost is 
$2.00 per arce per annum, which on a ten-acre 
tract amounts to but $20.00. This entitles 
the owner to a run of 37} inches for 24 hours, 
every thirty days from April 15th to Novem- 
ber 15th, which is a very low price for water 
in Southern California. 

Another writer has truthfully said: 

“Nature has set the sign and seal of good 
luck on this beautiful valley, since it is shaped 
exactly like a four leafed clover, the city of 
Hemet being in the center. The valley is 
open toward the West, admitting the daily 
in-sweep of the cool, life-giving coast breeze. 

In summer the coast breeze dies with the sun, 
and then in the twilight comes the soft, cool 
zephyr from the mountains; it is too soft, too 
elusive to be called a breeze, but it falls like a 
balm on tired nature and soothes to sweet 
refreshing sleep. 

In winter the encircling mountains com- 
pletely protect the valley from the cold winds 
which occasionally sweep down from the frozen 
North. The results are a climate that, 
winter and summer alike, is generally pleasing 
and always agreeable—never too. cold, seldom 
too hot for perfect comfort. The altitude— 
1,600 to 1,800 feet—in itself is a health factor, 
and there being no wet or marshy land, mos- 
quitos and malaria are unknown and prac- 
tically impossible. The water supply comes 


from the pure mountain sources as before 
described, without any possibility of pollution, 
and the close proximity of ocean, towering 
mountains and desert, makes the daily breezes 
as pure as God’s own vast laboratories can create 
them. Hence Hemet is already somewhat 
famous for its health-giving climate, and this 
reputation is added to by the close proximity 
of over a dozen hot springs, where hot min- 
eral and mud baths are given to those who 
desire. 

The city of Hemet has been slowly but surely 
growing since its foundation, and it now num- 
bers upwards of 1,500 inhabitants. With the 
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A Group of Thoroughbreds at W. F. Whittier’s Ranch 


surrounding tract of fertile orchards and groves, 
its population is rapidly nearing the 3,000 
mark. The town has a first-class fire-proof brick 
hotel, managed in a much better fashion than 
the majority of country-town hotels. The 
Bank of Hemet is established in a building 
that would do credit to a Los Angeles or San 
Francisco institution, and a sister institution 
is deservedly popular and strong in the con- 
fidence of the business men. 

The Union High School, surrounded by its 
ten acres of campus, was recently erected at 


a cost of $50,000. The students graduated 
from this school are admitted to the colleges 
and universities without examination. A new 
grammar school has been built during the 
past year, and is considered the best of its 
kind. The educational facilities here are ample, 
supplemented by a good library which is grow- 
ing in usefulness. Two good lots recently 
have been secured for a Carnegie library, 
which will cost $7,500. The work of con- 
struction has already begun. 

The business interests of the city are in the 














Budd Doble driving “Wilbur Lou,’ bolder of the Yearling’s World Record of 2:19} 
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hands of a newly-organized Commercial Club, 
which includes in its membership every man 
and woman of any pretence to public spirit 
and civic patriotism. A_ telephone system 
reaches throughout the valley, as well as a 
rural free delivery of mail, gas and electricity. 
The Hemet News is a weekly newspaper grow- 
ing in power and usefulness, as the city grows 
and standing always for progress and the best 
things. There are nine religious denomina- 
tions, most of which have substantial houses 
of worship, and there is also a strong W. C. T. U. 
organization, while Club life is vigorous, with 
a number of lodges and fraternal organiza- 
tions, all thriving and healthy. 

Hemet also has the honor to be known to 
horse-lovers throughout the world as the home 
of the World’s Champion Yearling Trotting 
Stallion. Mr. Whittier’s former partner, Col. 
E. L. Mayberry, was a lover and breeder of 
good horses. At his death, the noted trotter, 
George W. McKinney, 2:14}, fell into Mr. 
Whittier’s hands, and he decided to start 
a stock farm and breed from him. He set 
aside for the purpose forty acres of absolutely 
level land, adjoining the town, built a perfect 
half-mile oval, regulation track, erected splendid 
barns and box stalls for the horses, neat quarters 
and club house for the help, a fire-proof struc- 
ture for the hay and grain, a well appointed 
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office for the manager, and all other buildings 
that were required. Having once established 
an enterprise, it is Mr. Whittier’s motto to 
allow nothing to deteriorate, and this plant 
is at all times kept in immaculate neatness. The 
buildings and fences are all bright with paint 
and whitewash; there are smooth, sanded 
drives, clean cement walks, beautiful ever- 
green lawns and blooming flower beds on all 
sides, while spreading pepper trees give grateful 
shade over all the walks and drives. The 
distance from the Hote! Hemet to the Hemet 
Stock Farm is only about four blocks, and there 
are broad cement sidewalks all the way. 
At the entrance to the farm, a handsome arched 
gateway has been erected, on which the fol- 
lowing inscription greets the eye: 


HEMET STOCK FARM. 
“Home of Wilbur Lou (1) 2:194, 
“World’s Champion Yearling Trotting Stallion.” 


From this gate to the grandstand and other 
buildings, one passes between rows of beauti- 
ful pepper trees. On the right are three five- 
acre paddocks in which the brood mares and 
colts are feeding at this time of the year, knee 
deep in the alfalfa. At the left is the track, 


the infield of which was this spring sown to 
alfalfa, and is making a fine growth. This 
track is as near perfection as one can be. It 
is only a half mile in circumference, it is true, 
but the soil is a silt loam that works easily 
does not clod or cup, the turns are well thrown 
up and the track safe to work on the year 
round, requiring no water in the rainy season, 
but supplied with an abundance at all times. 
That it is fast is attested by the fact that it 
holds the California half mile track record 
for a trotting mile in an actual race, and a 
three year old pacing colt worked it in 2:11 
last fall. 

In a later article, Out West will present to 
its “readers a full description of this famous 
stock farm, and the animals that have been 
bred here under the able administration of 
that gentlemanly sportsman, Budd Doble, who, 
for some years, has had charge of all Mr. Whit- 
tier’s horse interests. 

From this brief survey it will be seen that 
Hemet and its valley is a desirable place for 
the home-seeker, be he rich or poor. It is a 
place for the healthy, and those who seek 
health, and to every class of desirable citizens 
it stands with open doors, bidding them wel- 
come to advantages and privileges that few 
cities can boast. 









































LIVE WIRES OF HEMET 
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SOME BOOSTERS OF HEMET 
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SOME MORE OF HEMET’S BOOSTERS 











POEMS WORTH MEMORIZING 


Masterpieces of Western Poetry 


Muir of the Mountains 
By Bailey Millard 


A lean, wild-haired, wild-bearded, craggy man, 
Wild as a Modoc and as unafraid, 

A man to go his way with no man’s aid, 

Yet sweet and soft of beart as any maid. 


Sky-loving, stalwart as the sugar-pine, 
Clean, simple, fragrant as that noble tree, 
A mountain man, and free as they are free 
Who tread the heights and know tranquility. 


A man whose speech hints of no studied art, 
But careless straying as the stream that flows, 
And full of grace, poetic as the rose 

Which to the wind its pure song-petals throws. 


A relish of the larger life is bis 

And reverence rapt and wonder and deep awe 
For any beauty Nature’s brush may draw, 

A man of faith who keeps each primal law. 


Along the secret ways of Nature he 
Makes careful quest, and she unto him speaks 


How toils the Hand that sculptures all the peaks. 


The skylands brown, the blest sky-waters blue 
He haunts and has a curious, kindly eye 
For glaciers, where his bold feet dare to try 
The dizziest summits and their threats defy. 


A coarse and stinted fare to bim is rich 

If it be seasoned with the savory 

Sweet airs, while his glad eye is feasting free 
Upon the blue domes of Yosemite. 


He makes his bed among the sheltering rocks 
Where at his head a blood-red snow-flower blooms; 
There sleep more sweetly comes than ever comes 

In the stale, heated air and dust of rooms. 


Unarmed, he greets the grizzly in the woods, 
Birds trill him friendly notes from tree-tops tall; 
The ougel, thrush and quail and whimsical 

Gray squirrel and raccoon—he loves them al. 


Alone he treads the heights, yet not alone, 
For with him go sweet Thoreau and the blest 
Kin-spirits all who share his noble zest 

For Nature’s ways and with bim walk and rest. 
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On the Pacific Ocean, near to Dr. Tell Berggren’s Health Home and School, 
Coronado, California. 





